A  Drum  Corps 


In  5  Steps 


Your  school  can  have  a  snap¬ 
py  outfit  ready  for  public 
appearance  weeks  from 
now — by  following  the  easy, 
but  tested,  Ludwig  five-step 
plan.  Our  many  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  organiz¬ 
ing  and  equipping  drum 
corps  insures  fast  progress. 
Prize  winning  School  and 
Legion  outfits  choose  Ludwig 
drums  for  brilliant,  snappy 
tone  and  quick  response. 

Send  now  for  "Here  They 
Come,”  our  new  book  de¬ 
scribing  every  detail  in  the 
"5-Step  Plan”  for  drum  corps. 
No  obligation.  Complete 
instruaion  manual  supplied 
free  with  every  Ludwig  outfit. 


Tcu  Can  Easily  Csvn  a 

LUDWIG 

yViADVEL  CUTLIT 


A  wonderful  outfit  for  the  drummer,  complete  with  snare  and  bass  drums, 
Synco  Jazz  sticks,  "Sizzle”  sticks,  drum  stand,  pedal,  pedal  ^  ^  ^  Cf\ 
cymbal,  bass  drum  muffler  and  instruction  method  .  .  .  qp  /  /  •  ^  vl 


J 


Imagine  what  a  flash  this  outfit  makes  under  full  light,  stage 
spot,  or  ordinary  daylight!  It’s  the  kind  of  outfit  the  leader 
likes  to  put  "up  front”  where  the  audience  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  the  brilliant  display. 

The  snare  drum  is  a  Ludwig  Pioneer  separate  tension  drum, 
with  gleaming  white  enamel  shell.  The  bass  drum  is  a  Ludwig 
center  support  model  with  tympani  tensioning  handles,  also 
finished  in  pure  white  enamel. 

Ludwig  tone  snaps  out  with  a  brilliance  and 
volume  that  wins  instant  admiration.  Leading 
professionals  choose  Ludwigs — you’ll  make 
faster  progress  with  these  easy  playing  drums. 

Free  'Frlal;  Easy  Paymeats 
'The  new  Ludwig  catalog,  just  oflf  the  press, 
is  full  of  valuable  facts  for  drummers  — 
send  for  your  copy  now  —  no  obligatioa 
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ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

1132  Jadcton  Sc,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Wicfaoat  obliaation,  plaae  lend  complete  camloa  ind  htt  iml  iafoniu- 
tioo  on  Elkhwt  Bend  Innnimenti, 


MUSIC  SUPEB.VIS(MLS,  foe  special  lamcT  pfopoeitkm  check  here  Q 


Take  AdvtuUage  of  this  Free  Trial  Offer 

Investigate  flkhan’s  remarkable  values.  Free 
trial  plan  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  try  before 
you  buy.  Write  now  for  complete  catalog  and  foil 
information.  Interesting  special  |»roposition  to 
Music  Si]^)ervisors.  Deo^  gladly  sent  on  request. 


Band  &Orchestra 

INSTRUMENTS 


Elkhart 
Bb  Trumpet 

KTith  rotary  quick  chanae  to  A. 
h  low  pitch  only.  Hand  fitted 
ralect.  Fcffcct  action.  Ezitemeir 
say  blowina  and  brilliaot  tBne. 
ileaTily  ^Tcr^^plated,  gold 

fomplm  with  caae  ^59*^^ 


New  ELKHART  Metal  Clarinet 

Body  constiucted  nideel  silyer  with  cast,  nickel  silver 
keys.  Boehm  system.  17  keys  and  6  tion.  Made  in  B|i  only. 
Retains  all  the  fine  tonal  qualities  of  the  wood  clarinet. 
Practically  indestructible.  Heavily  silver  plated  RjTc.OO 
with  bcautifitl  sarin  finish.  Complete  wim  case 


There  are  two  diings  about  Elkhart  Band 
Instruments  which  surprise  every  player, 
music  supervisor  and  direaor  who  tries  them 
out  for  the  first  time.  First  is  the  beautiful 
tonal  quality  that  has  been  built  into  this 
popular  price  line.  Second  is  the  price  —  so 
pleasingly  modest  for  the  beautiful  design 
and  app^rance  of  the  instruments. 

You’ll  sense  extra  value  as  soon  as  you 
pick  up  an  Elkhart.  They  have  the  feel  and 
the  finish  of  instruments  for  which  you  would 
expea  to  pay  more  money.  Then  test  them 
out  in  actual  playing.  Note  the  accuracy  of 
high  register  and  low.  Marvel  at  the  smooth 
action  of  keys,  valves  or  slide. 

Then  you’ll  know  why  these  instruments 
are  the  choice  of  so  many  schools  where 
limited  budgets  insist  on  forifiy  buying.  Many 
fine  school  bands  are  completely  equipped 
with  Elkharts.  Every  Elkhart  carries  the  foe- 
toty  guarantee.  The  line  is  complete  from 
piccolos  to  sousaphones. 


US  t0  mmli—  Tka  Scfival  Mmtitim  mrwilmg 
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The  last  vibrant  notes  of  the 

Buber  of  Seville's  stirring  finale  £uled 
into  memories. 

One  moment  of  awed  silence.  Then  wave 
after  wave  of  appreciative  applause  from  tbe 
thousands  who  thronged  the  Flint  auditorium. 

Adam  P.  Lesinsln  and  bis  Hammond  High  Sdiool 
band  had  scored  a  triumph  and  the  listeners  knew 
that  one  of  theprindpal  prizes  in  the  National  H 
School  Band  loumament  had  just  been  won. 

Third  pfrce  was  awuded  to  Hammond  for  an  in 
spired  effort  tanking  close  to  the  brilliant  concert  ^ 

performances  of  Nikolas  Senn  and  Joliet.  The  music  ^ 

wise  commented  freely  on  the  rich  tone  coloring  of 
this  greu  high  school  hand. 

‘"Thu,"  said  Lesinsky,  "is  made  ponible  lugely  by  the 
excellence  of  our  instruments.  Practically  all  our  brasses 
are  Conns.  Ten  Conn  Viaor  Comets  contribute  richness  of 
tone  thu  could  be  secured  in  no  other  wav.  For  years  I 
mvself  have  played  a  Conn  Comet  and  proven  the  superiority 
or  Conn  performance." 

¥int  Five  Winners  Use  Conn  Instruments 

Conn's  dominance  among  prize  winning  school  bands  every¬ 
where  is  significant  to  vou.  All  three  of  me  prize  winning  Clau 
A  bands  at  Flint  and  both  first  and  second  place  Class  B  win¬ 
ners  ue  composed  lugely  of  Conn  instruments  and  the  directors 
ue  unanimous  in  praise  of  Conns. 

Conn  instruments  will  help  your  band,  too.  They  ue  euier 
to  play.  They  have  the  exclusive  advan- 


insure  maximum  purity  of  tone.  There 
are  dozens  of  refinements  and  improve¬ 
ments  which  aid  Mrformance.  Yet,  b^use 
Conn  makes  more  band  instruments  than  any 
other  faaoty,  a  late  model  Conn  costs  no  more 
than  any  other  standud  make. 

Free  Trial — Easy  Payments 
Prove  to  yourself,  without  cost  or  risk,  thu  a  Conn 
will  aid  your  progress.  Free  Trial,  Ea^  Payments 
conveniently  arranged.  Write  for  free  botnet  giving 
f  interesting  fitcts  about  whichever  instrument  interests 

you  most.  Mention  instrument. 

Valuable  Charts  for  Miuic  Supervisors 
Conn’s  Band  and  Orchestra  Charts  ue  a  wonderful  teach¬ 
ing  aid.  Standud  in  hundreds  of  schools.  Set  of  charts  on 
18  instmments  and  text  book,  "How  Music  Is  Made,”  sent 
postpaid  for  |1,  about  one-tenth  retail  value. 

Conn’s  Band  Organizing  Plan  makes  it  possible  to  start  with 
beginners  and  have  a  playing  band  in  4  to  6  weeks.  Factory 
organizers  handle  all  ^ails.  Write  for  full  information  and 
free  book,  "Band  Organizing  Made  Easy." 


C  G.  CONN,  J^,  1142  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

n  Send  free  book,  "Btoil  Organiziaa  Ma<le  East.” 

□  Send  free  book  and  details  on _ instrument. 

□  Send  complete  set  of  charts  and  book,  "  How  Music  Is  Made." 

I  enclose  tl. 


tage  of  glass  smooth  inside  passage 
produced  by Conn’spuented  hydraulic 
expansion  process,  loos  of  water  pres¬ 
sure  iron  out  every  inaccuracy  and 


WITH  ALL  THEIR  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  | 


^OL^I 


WORLDS  LNRCL.ST 
MSNfl-Af  Tl  nut''  ! 

BAND  INST  lUJMENTS 


I  CONN  INSTRUMENTS  COST  NO  MORE 


Let's  patratntc  tht  A4*tTtuT$  wh»  petr— ire  am  maga^me. 


The  Editor^s  Page 


.  The  1930  Girl 


Girls  change  in  style,  speed,  power  and  general 
makeup  like  automobiles,  the  new  models  putting 
'tHe  old  ones  out  of  date  and  relegating  them  to  the 
discard./ At  least  that  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  reached 
by  .'women  heads  of  some  of  the  leading  schools  for  girls — 
which  used  to  be  “female  seminaries.” 

One  of  the  interesting  changes  in  the  1930  model  school 
miss  in  pursuit  of  higher  education  is  her  turning  away 
from  smoking.  After  winning  the  right  to  smoke  in  the 
recent  flapper  years  the  girls  of  this  year  have  actually  re¬ 
quested  that  smoking  be  forbidden  in  certain  recreation 
rooms.  They  have  learned,  said  the  advisor  to  women  of 
New  York  university,  that  smoking  brings  on  unlovely 
lines  about  the  mouth,  makes  them  nervous  and  vitiates 
the  air  in  their  rooms.  Petting  and  drinking  are  also  on 
the  wane  and  there  is  much  less  swearing  among  them 
than  formerly,  according  to  the  same  authority.  The  lady 
educators  agree  that  the  hoydenish  flapper  type  is  no 
longer  considered  up-to-date.  With  the  return  of  longer 
skirts  the  girls  have  found  that  a  little  more  modesty  and 
reserve  are  quite  effective.  They  no  longer  strive  to  be 
“mannish.” 

At  the  same  time  these  modem  student  misses  are  alert, 
healthy,  independent  and  capable.  They  seem  to  have  a 
real  interest  in  things  that  are  going  on,  in  which  inter¬ 
nationalism  plays  a  prominent  part,  but  “the  fashion  of 
being  a  bolshevist  has  gone  out.”  “The  weakness  of  these 
new-model  girl  students  is  a  lack  of  definite  standards — 
a  sign  of  the  times — and  a  desire  to  have  education  as  well 
as  life  made  amusing  to  them.” 


Music  as  a  Narcotic 


WE  do  not  all  listen  to  music  or  play  and  sing  with 
the  same  object.  Some  persons  love  to  sing  sad 
tunes,  to  play  Chopin,  or  to  dance  dreamy  waltzes, 
just  as  a  child  loves  toffee  or  chewing  gum.  They  do  not 
stop  to  enquire  whether  it  is  good  for  them.  They  just  go 
on  doing  it.  Music  is  their  anesthesia,  their  dope,  their 
alcohol,  their  means  of  escape  from  themselves;  and  they 
will  not  endure  any  music  which  does  not  act  as  a  sort  of 
mild  narcotic. 

In  emotional  music,  one’s  mind  soon  reaches  the  satura¬ 
tion  point.  One  becomes  inebriated  and  he  longs  for  an 
antidote.  For  one  under  the  influence  of  Chopin  and  De¬ 
bussy,  might  be  prescribed  a  double  dose  of  Handel  and 
Bach  in  equal  quantities — the  quinine  and  iron  of  music. 

The  late  Professor  Prout  once  related  that  Bach  was  his 
daily  bread.  He  played  a  prelude  and  fugue  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  How  many  of  us  would  think  of  doing 
that?  Most  young  players  regard  part  playing  as  a  hard 
and  uninviting  task.  But  it  strengthens  the  mind  and 
braces  the  nerves. 

As  well  as  dignity  and  massiveness,  it  has  humor,  fancy, 
and  dramatic  power.  After  all,  the  best  players  of  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  Chopin  are  those  whose  ground-work  is  Bach. 


POEM  of  tht  MQNTH 

(From,  “Purple  and  Goyi**'  pubXiaKed  by  the  Ashland 
(Wise.)  High  School;  Bufitg  Beckman,  'SI,  Editor -in-Chief.) 

Rah!  Rah!  for  i^Htiland 

*  ‘T- 

Wjn  or  lose,  we  stand  for  our  tedth 

It’s  all  a  part  of  the  loyalty  scheme 

Each  loss  or  gain  on  that  white-ribboned  field 

Just  shows  us  our  team  is  not  going  to  yield 

An  out-of-town  game?  The  team  shouldn’t  fear  it 

Tho’  we’re  not  there  in  person,  we’re  all  there  in  spirit; 

So  fight  hard  for  Ashland,  each  one  do  his  best. 

You’ll  find  Ashland’s  rooters,  doing  the  rest. 

And  it’s  rah !  rah !  for  Ashland  when  the  game’s  to  begin. 
Let’s  cheer  for  our  team  and  they  surely  will  win. 

Dorothy  Drew. 

* 

EDITORIALS  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  Pointer,"  published  by  the  Elk  Point  (So. 
Dak.)  High  School;  Mary  Rose  Harrington,  Editor-in- 
Chief.) 

Make  the  Most  of  School  Days 

Your  school  days  form  a  large  and  important  part  of 
your  life.  Make  them  such  that  years  from  now  they  may 
be  looked  back  upon  with  happy  memories  and  pleasant 
thoughts.  You  can  make  our  hours  spent  in  school  so 
pleasant  that  you  enjoy  coming  and  regret  leaving.  Enjoy 
yourself  in  school,  but  to  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to 
neglect  your  work,  for  it  is  this  which  should  absorb  your 
interest  and  enthusiasm. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  history  or  mathematics  that  will 
make  a  great  difference  later  in  life  but  the  good  traits  that 
you  develop  while  in  school.  Let  yourself  be  known  as  in¬ 
dependent,  “square,”  reliable,  and  as  a  “good  sport.”  Make 
your  word  as  good  as  a  bond.  Be  a  booster — not  a  kicker. 
Make  people  proud  to  say,  “He’s  my  friend.” 

t 

(From  “The  Rough  Rider,"  published  by  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan;  Marjorie  Barker,  Editor.) 

Our  Laws 

Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  are  a  law  abiding  nation. 
This  may  sound  absurd  in  the  face  of  the  screaming  head¬ 
lines  of  some  of  our  dailies,  proclaiming  the  depravity  of 
the  American  people. 

Let  us  take  the  dry  laws.  When  prohibition  was  first 
made  effective  many  people  were  indignant.  Their  free¬ 
dom  was  taken  away.  It  became  a  fad  to  thwart  the  law. 
The  most  exclusive  social  functions  were  made  enjoyable 
by  tJie  best  liquors.  People  would  wake  up  in  the  morning 
with  a  headache  and  a  bad  taste,  and  chuckle  over  the  beau¬ 
tiful  march  they  had  stolen  on  the  government.  They  could 
not  see  that  the  18th  amendment  had  been  passed  for  their 
own  benefit. 

But  we  are  becoming  educated.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  alcohol  does  more  good  in  radiators  than  in 
stomachs,  and  such  variations  as  sheep  dip,  creosote,  nico¬ 
tine  and  chloroform  are  not  so  delightful  in  their  after 
effects  as  they  may  be  (?)  when  first  drunk. 

Alcohol  is  a  poison;  and  we  are  learning  that  the  more 
we  treat  it  as  such  the  better  are  our  chances  of  becoming 
healthy,  normal  citizens. 
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The  string  b*ss  mnd  cello  sections  of  the  Sotionml  Championship  Orchestr*. 


Balance 


In  which  the  man  who  made 
the  nations  first  prize  winning 
High  School  Orchestra  tackles 
some  vicious  problems  with 
bare  hands  and  plain  words 

By  Charles  B.  Righter,  Jr. 

•<' — iBiiawi  ■■ 


A  MANUFACTURER  of  foun- 
tain  pens  recently  hit  upon  a 
u  new  catchword  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  his  wares.  That  catchword  is 
“Balance.”  Now  I  am  not  interested 
in  the  sale  of  fountain  pens,  in  fact, 
the  name  of  the  particular  make  which 
boasts  of  “balance”  has  escaped  me. 
But  the  sigrnificance  of  the  word  itself 
remains.  Balance,  as  it  applies  to  mu¬ 
sic  must  be  more  than  a  word,  more 
than  a  comparison  of  iisrures,  it  must 
be  a  fine  adjustment  of  factors  which 
in  themselves  defy  measurement. 

When  we  speak  of  balance  in  an 
orchestra,  what  is  meant?  Do  we 
refer  to  the  number  of  instruments  in 
each  section?  Do  we  refer  to  the  de¬ 
cree  of  loudness  with  which  each  in- 
s^ment  plays?  These  sucrgestions 
may  touch  upon  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  they  do  not  solve  it. 
Balance  is  an  ever-changfingr,  ever- 
movinfl:  thing.  It  is  immensurable. 
It  d^>ends,  not  upon  any  specldc  in¬ 
struction  which  can  be  given  ny  the 
director<9f  a  group,  but  upon  the  good 
judgment  and  intelligence  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  player.  More  of  this  phase 
of  the  problem  of  balance  later.  Let 
us  consider  first  the  practical  matter 
of  instrumentation  as  it  affects  bal¬ 
ance. 

The  Folly  of  Taking  All  Comen 
A  large  proportion  of  our  school 
orchestras  and  bands  are  laboring  un¬ 
der  the  handicap  of  bad  instrumenta¬ 
tion.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  lack  of 
moral  courage  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 


strumental  director,  or  lack  of  admin¬ 
istrative  support  in  the  selection  of 
personnel.  The  director  who  would 
rather  work  throughout  the  year  with 
a  definitely  bad  instrumentation  than 
to  cause  temporary  disappointment  to 
a  few  boys  or  girls  by  keeping  them 
out  of  the  group  probably  has  a  mis¬ 
taken  conception  of  the  task  in  hand. 
Our  first  problem  is  to  teach  orches¬ 
tral  or  band  music.  This  we  cannot 
do  with  an  instrumentation  which 
makes  the  best  orchestral  and  band 
effects  impossible.  The  intended  kind¬ 
ness  of  permitting  boys  to  play  even 
though  the  instrumentation  suffers,  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  damage  that 
is  done  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  The 
players  thunselves  wonder  where  the 
trouble  is,  the  listening  public  knows 
that  something  is  wrong;  and  in  many 
cases  the  administration  starts  to  look 
for  a  new  director.  All  because  of 
the  wrong  practice  of  accepting  all 
comers  for  membership  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  ensemble. 
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Sdek  to  the  Rules  in  Football  or  in  Music 

By  definition,  an  orchestra  (or  a 
band)  is  a  “balanced  group”  of  in¬ 
strumentalists.  If  Webster  has  failed 
to  give  the  definition  in  just  this  way 
it  is  only  because  he  had  never  con¬ 
ducted  an  orchestra  and  knew  not  the 
effect  of  instrumentation  upon  the  mu¬ 
sical  product.  Many  administrators  are 
too  willing  to  accept  the  Webster  defi¬ 
nition  or  any  other,  for  that  matter, 
except  the  definition  given  by  the 
expert  who  has  been  hired  for  that 
purpose.  The  common  attitude  is  that 
the  supervisor  may  show  how  expert 
he  is  by  trying  to  get  results  with  a 
poor  instrumentation,  but  his  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  need  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  organization  of  his 
group.  This,  bear  in  mind,  is  not  an 
isolated,  hypothetical  case.  It  illus¬ 
trates  a  situation  all  too  common  in 
our  schools. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
administrator.  His  reading  is  this, 
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that  every  student  should  be  permitted 
to  play  in  a  musical  group  if  he  so 
chooses.  With  this  view  we  must 
wholeheartedly  agree  but  an  unbal¬ 
anced  group  such  as  a  preparatory 


orchestra,  or  a  mixed  instrumental 
class,  should  be  provided  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  advanced  group  should  not 
be  compelled  to  accept  the  extra  play¬ 
ers  any  more  than  the  football  team 
should  be  expected  to  use  three  quar¬ 
ter-backs  because  three  were  avail¬ 
able.  The  “rules  of  the  game”  tell 
us  quite  distinctly  how  many  players 
there  should  be  in  each  section,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  a  football  team  or  an  orches¬ 
tra.  This  fact  must  be  recognized 
and  accepted  by  both  directors  and 
administrators  if  we  are  to  get  results. 

Specific  problems  of  instrumenta¬ 
tion  must  of  course  be  met  by  each  di¬ 
rector.  In  orchestras  we  find  the 
excessive  use  of  brass,  particularly  ' 
trumpets;  an  insufficient  number  of 
string  basses,  cellos,  and  violas;  and 
very  often  an  injudicious  use  of  per¬ 
cussion  and  piano  in  small  orchestras. 
In  bands  the  reeds  should  far  out¬ 
number  the  brass  and  we  should  make 
a  more  consistent  effort  to  build  up 
the  lower  voiced  woodwinds. 

How  to  Make  a  Laboratory  Test 

Assuming  that  the  problems  of  in¬ 
strumentation  will  solve  themselves  if 
directors  and  administrators  are  will¬ 
ing  to  set  standards  and  then  abide  by 
them,  let  us  consider  the  much  more 
involved  matter  of  how  to  use  instru¬ 
mentation  where  it  is  available.  For 
this  purpose  why  not  turn  to  the  labo¬ 
ratory — the  rehearsal  room. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  an  or¬ 
chestra  of  fifty  players  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  standard  instrumentation  for 
a  group  of  that  size.  (Of  course  such 
a  group  will  not  have  in  it  any  saxa- 
phones  or  banjos).  First,  have  the 
group  sound  any  fully  orchestrated 


chord  form,  let  us  say,  the  Schubert 
B  minor  symphony.  What  is  the  re¬ 
sult?  If  the  group  is  one  of  average 
or  even  exceptional  ability,  we  will 
hear  a  very  badly  bidanced  body  of 
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tone.  At  a  fortissimo  level  we  will 
hear  too  much  brass,  no  solidity  of 
string  tone,  very  little  of  the  harmonic 
“character”  or  “individuality”  of  that 
particular  chord.  Suppose  that  we 
make  all  of  the  necessary  corrections 


so  as  to  produce  more  nearly  the  right 
effect,  and  that  we  then  proceed  to 
sound  another  chord  in  the  same  sym¬ 
phony  at  the  same  dynamic  level, 
fortissimo.  What  result?  Just  as  bad 
as  the  first  attempt,  for  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  reason  that  Schubert  orches¬ 
trated  his  chords  differently.  Failing 
to  take  this  fact  into  account,  and 
failing  to  use  judgment  and  care,  the 
players  in  the  orchestra  are  unable  to 
balance  any  given  chord.  If  we  analyse 
each  chord  carefully  results  begin  to 
come,  but  only  for  that  particular 
chord.  The  moment  the  scene  shifts 
to  new  territory,  orchestral  balancing 
technic  collapses. 

What  Inatrumcntal  Music  in  America 
Need*  Moet 

Now  let  us  take  a  slightly  different 
angle  of  the  problem.  Play  a  given 
chord  fortissimo,  balance  it  properly, 
then  play  the  same  chord  pianissimo. 
What  happens?  Totally  new  forms  of 
orchestral  grief.  Intonation  suffers 
most  of  all  (or  perhaps  we  are  now 
able  for  the  first  time,  to  hear  the 
false  harmony),  certain  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  predominate  over  the  others, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  a  very  great 
deal  of  wavering  in  the  flow  of  tone. 
Here  again  for  the  first  time,  we  be¬ 
gin  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  differ¬ 
ences  of  tone  quality  upon  orchestral 
'balance.  We  find  that  a  perfect  blend 
between  oboe  and  viola  is  very  difficult. 
We  find  that  a  bassoon  part  gets  lost 
among  certain  of  the  brass.  We  learn 
that  a  correct  balance  in  the  string 
section  is  a  thing  often  mentioned  but 
seldom  heard. 

As  with  the  scientist,  we  should 


leave  our  preconceived  notions  about 
things  behind  us  when  we  enter  the 
laboratory.  What  instrumental  music 
in  America  needs  most  today  is  a 
period  of  intensive  laboratory  work, 
(Continued  on  page  S8) 


The  woodwind  and  horn  sections  of  the  group  developed  by  Mr.  Righter. 


The  violin  and  viola  sections  of  the  Lincoln  High  School  Orchestra. 
(The  ten  in  the  front  row  are  violas.) 
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In  this  article  our  writer  gives  us 
a  fascinating  story  of  the  number 
that  Class  A  Orchestras  will  play 
in  the  National  Contest  next  spring 


Cesar  Franck^s 

Symphony 


IN  last  month’s  issue  of  the  School 
Musician,  we  viewed  the  “temple” 
of  music  to  which  the  music  lovers 
of  the  world  have  brought  their  devo¬ 
tion  for  ages.  The  symphony,  as  a 
musical  form,  was  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  last  century  in  the  world 
of  instrumental  music. 

We  explained  the  four  large  divi¬ 
sions  or  movements,  and  stated  that 
the  first  one  of  them  was  written  in  a 
characteristic  form.  This  first  move¬ 
ment  form  in  general  is  as  follows: 


You  will  see  from  the  diagram  that 
the  first  movement  has  within  it  three 
sections,  like  a  statement,  a  contrast, 
and  a  restatement.  This  “statement” 
is,  of  course,  a  statement  of  themes 
and  their  setting  forth  is  caUed  the 
Exposition.  Sometimes  when  it  is  fin¬ 
ished  the  composer  indicates  it  should 
be  repeated,  as  if  to  be  sure  we  shall 
hear  the  tunes  enough  times  to  re¬ 
member  them.  (Ex.  First  Movement, 
Schubert’s  Unfinished  Symphony.) 

Do  not  expect  the  first  movement 
themes  of  a  symphony  to  stand  out 


In  D 


like  a  complete  song.  They  rarely  ever 
do.  Instead  of  being  the  song 
(“lyric”)  type,  they  are  the  type  of 
melody  we  call  “thematic.”  That 
means  that  it  is  composed  of  little 
patterns  which  lend  themselves  to 
“treatment,”  as  musicians  call  it. 


After  the  themes  are  stated  in  the 
Exposition,  the'  composer  takes  a  bit 
of  this  one,  and  then  a  bit  of  the  other 
one,  and  maybe  some  entirely  new  ma¬ 
terial  and  weaves  them  all  together  in 
every  way  of  which  he  can  think. 
Therefore,  in  the  development  section, 
we  see  only  suggestions  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  themes  flitting  in  and  out;  parts 
of  them  which  make  it  seem  the  theme 
is  about  to  appear,  but  it  never  does 
so  completely  in  the  development  sec¬ 
tion,  at  least,  not  in  its  original  key. 

And  when,  after  a  long  time  we  do 


Minor 

hear  the  first  beautiful  themes  clearly 
stated  in  the  original  manner,  it  is 
very  satisfying,  like  meeting  a  friend 
again. 

The  section  of  the  first  movement  in 
which  the  themes  are  brought  back 
clearly  is  the  “Recapitulation” — or  re¬ 
view. 

Perhaps  the  composer  may  choose 
then  to  give  us  a  good  long  “coda” 
with  which  to  finish.  (Ex.  First  Move¬ 
ment,  Hayda’s  Military.) 

This  closes  the  first  movement, 
which  is  entirely  separate  from  the 
others.  At  a  concert,  the  performers 
stop,  the  audience  applauds,  and  if 
you  do  not  know  that  the  next  num¬ 
bers  they  play  are  still  a  part  of  the 
symphony  or  sonata  or  concerto,  as  the 
case  may  be,  it  is  very  easy  to  lose 
one’s  place  on  the  program.  Most 
people  who  attend  symphony  concerts 
have  not  had  the  chance  you  are  now 
having  to  learn  about  the  concert  be¬ 
fore  they  attend,  because  they  did  not 
teach  these  things  when  our  fathers 
and  mothers  and  aunts  and  uncles 
went  to  school.  And  loto  of  people  do 
not  like  to  go  to  symphony  concerts 
just  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
follow  them.  Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  we 
could  help? 


Expogition 
Theme  I 
Theme  II 


I.  Allegro 

Development 
Working  out 
of  themes  as 
composer 
pleases 


Recapitu¬ 
lation 
Theme  I 
Theme  II 
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By  Edith  Rhetts 


Although  modern  writers  have  de¬ 
parted  far  from  its  orthodox  tradition, 
and  have  taken  all  sorts  of  liberties 
with  the  relationship  of  the  themes, 
they  have  not  yet  invented  a  musical 
form  which  supplants  the  stately 
dignity  and  the  pure  beauty  of  the 
k  symphony. 

In  this  issue,  we  wish  to  come  closer 
to  a  specific  symphony — the  Symphony 
in  D  Minor,  by  Cesar  Franck.  The 
first  movement  of  this  symphony  has 
been  chosen  as  the  National  Contest 
number  for  orchestras  of  Class  A. 
Consideration  of  it  takes  us  immedi¬ 
ately  to  France,  where  it  was  written 
in  1889.  Although  that  was  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  the  Symphony  in  D  Minor 
still  remains  in  unchallenged  pre-emi¬ 
nence  as  the  flower  of  French  sym¬ 
phonic  art. 

The  French  mind  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  devoted  to  the  classic  symphony. 
It  has  such  a  range  for  amusement 
that  it  likes  always  to  be  seeing  things 
— a  trait  which  is,  no  doubt,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  superiority  in  the  world 
of  drama  and  the  theater. 

•  In  music  they  generally  prefer 

things  that  are  more  definitely  drama¬ 
tic,  such  as  ballets  and  the  great 
symphonic  poems  which  tell  stories 
and  describe  things. 

This  realistic  trend  of  musical  ex¬ 
pression  is  the  basis  of  the  great 
changes  that  modem  creators  have 
brought  to  the  old  classic  symphony, 
and  to  which  we  referred  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  article.  Many  famous 
names  come  to  ns  as  we  trace  the 
realistic  movement  in  France.  Hector 
Berlioz  stands  in  the  foreground  of  the 
virile,  aggressive  realists;  but  Cesar 
Franck  was  just  the  opposite — a  shy, 
devout  dreamer. 

He  was  at  the  head  of  a  young 
French  school  in  process  of  formation 
during  the  years  succeeding  1870.  He 
inspired  a  creative  movement  which 
^  after  him  developed  in  the  direction 

far  removed  from  his  own  example. 
But  during  his  lifetime  he  was  iso¬ 
lated.  The  public  hardly  knew  his 
name. 

Cesar  Franck  was  born  in  Belgium 
in  1820,  but  made  Paris  his  permanent 
home  and  became  inseparably  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  musical  life  of  the 
French,  by  whom  he  was  classed  as 
one  of  their  native  sons.  Though  liv¬ 
ing  in  Paris,  he  was  entirely  untrou¬ 
bled  by  the  turmoil  of  the  busy  city. 
Whether  as  an  organist,  a  composer, 
or  an  instructor,  he  was  a  sincere 
artist  who  worked  incessantly  and 


modestly  with  no  other  desire  than  to 
produce  the  best  that  was  in  him.  One 
of  the  few  dramatic  instances  in  his 
life  was  the  clash  and  finxd  break 
which  he  had  with  his  father  because 
the  father  insisted  he  should  be  a  con¬ 
cert  artist;  and  Cesar  would  have 
none  of  it.  So  it  developed  that  he 
spent  his  existence  in  composing, 
teaching,  and  in  the  organ  loft  of  the 
Church  of  Sainte  Clothilde,  where  he 
remained  as  organist  for  32  years  and 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 


satiety,  and  it  seems  to  be  more  be¬ 
cause  of  that  mystic  something  which 
the  music  conveys  to  us  than  because 
of  any  perfection  of  structure  or 
workmanship  such  as  is  always  found 
in  the  more  titanic  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  and  Brahms. 

The  Franck  symphony  has  but  three 
movements.  Its  inter-relationship  of 
themes  is  very  free.  This  fashion  of 
returning  themes  at  will  has  been 
made  much  of  under  the  name  “cyclic 
form.” 


Franck’s  early  training  was  secured 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris.  Thirty 
years  after  his  retirement  from  it,  he 
returned  to  take  charge  of  the  organ 
classes  there. 


Franck  was  a  mature  man  when  he 
wrote  this — ^his  greatest  masterpiece. 
It  required  two  years  to  complete,  and 
was  written  between  his  sixty-fourth 
and  sixty-sixth  years.  When  it  was 


The  programs  given  by  concert  or¬ 
ganists  are  quite  likely  to  contain 
something  by  this  grand  old  man  of 
France;  but,  with  all  the  compositions 
he  left  behind  him,  he  left  an  even 
more  vital  channel  in  the  young  men 
who  were  his  pupils,  some  of  whom 
became  the  most  important  musical 
figures  in  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
particularly  Chausson,  Chabrier  and 
D’Indy. 

It  remains  a  wonder  that,  in  the 
midst  of  his  professional  duties, 
Franck  could  still  find  enough  time 
and  energy  to  devote  to  prolific  com¬ 
position.  The  secret  evidently  lies  in 
the  fact  that  his  health  was  robust, 
his  life  tranquil,  his  faith  radiant,  and 
that  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed  by  the  itch  for 
public  acclaim. 

Somehow,  one  returns  to  Franck’s 
symphony  again  and  again  without 


Excerpt  No.  1. 

first  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  many  musicians 
shrugged  their  shoulders.  “First  of 
all,  does  one  use  an  English  horn  in 
a  symphony?”  someone  said;  “Mention 
a  single  one  of  Haydn  or  Beethoven 
which  does  it.”  “Franck’s  music  may 
be  whatever  you  please,  but  certainly 
never  a  symphony!”  When  Franck 
was  met  by  his  wife  and  son  at  home 
that  night,  and  -they  eagerly  ques¬ 
tioned  him  as  to  how  the  public  had 
received  his  music,  and  whether  there 
was  much  applause,  he  replied,  with 
his  usual  happy  smile,  unmoved  by 
praise  or  blame,  “Oh,  it  sounded  well, 
just  as  I  thought  it  would.” 

Firtt  Movement:  The  phrase  “mys¬ 
tic  music”  touches  the  heart  of  this 
symphony.  Deep,  half  recognized  emo¬ 
tions,  vaguely  felt  and  never  uttered, 
stamp  it  as  a  spiritual  experience.  The 
first  28  measures  (Lento  4/4)  an¬ 
nounce  the  first  phrase  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  theme  on  the  low  strings,  in  the 
manner  of  an  introduction,  and  estab¬ 
lish  immediately  a  mood  of  grave 
beauty.  (Excerpt  No.  1.) 
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Alle^  BOM  troffB, 


This  initial  motive  soon  reappears  in 
the  low  woodwinds  and  the  horns,  ac¬ 
companied  by  tremolo  in  the  strings, 
leading  through  crescendo  to  a  dra¬ 
matic  change  of  tempo.  (Allegro  non 
troppo.)  The  same  phrase  printed 
above  as  lento  appears  furiously. 

At  first  it  seems  this  is  the  main 
body  of  the  movement,  but  after  twen¬ 
ty  measures,  the  brilliance  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  slow  return  of  the  intro¬ 
ductory  theme,  as  in  the  beginning, 
this  time  in  the  key  of  F  Minor. 


emerges  into  the  famous  song  for  the 
English  horn  (alto  oboe).  (Excerpt 
No.  7.) 

Later  on,  other  themes  replace  this 
first  one,  but  it  has  set  the  mystic 
mood  which  lends  enchantment  to  the 
remainder  of  the  symphony. 


Crete. 


(Excerpt  No.  3.) 

And  again  it  develops  into  the  Allegro 
non  troppo,  but  this  time  it  goes  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  main  body  of  the 
first  movement.  The  mystery  is  now 
transformed  into  fiery  brilliance  for 
full  orchestra. 

The  second  theme,  of  fluid,  supple 
character,  is  sung  by  the  strings,  first 
as  follows: 


jQT  totlentdo 


The  Finale  is  one  of  the  finest  exam¬ 
ples  of  Franck's  “cyclic”  use  of 
themes.  (The.  transference  of  themes 
from  one  movement  to  another.) 

In  contrast  to  many  modern  works 
of  art  which  seem  to  delight  in  hope- 


emittaiile 


Allegretto. 


Excerpt  No.  6. 
(Above) 


Later  it  is  in  the  manner  of  Excerpt  No.  5. 

It  is  a  lyric  melody,  typically  “Franck- 
ian.”  Between  the  extremes  of  exul¬ 
tation  and  pious  dreaming,  the  mood 
constantly  shifts.  There  is  an  elab¬ 
orate  development  section,  and  the 
recapitulation  appears  in  the  unex¬ 
pected  finality  of  the  tonality  of  E 
flat  minor.  A  stentorian  utterance  of 
the  initial  motive  closes  the  movement. 

Tke  Symphony  Completed:  The  sec¬ 
ond  movement  of  the  Franck  sym¬ 
phony  is  called  Allegretto,  which 
means  that  it  is  light  and  cheerful, 
but  not  so  light  as  Alleg^ro.  It  opens 
with  all  the  strings  and  harps  play¬ 
ing  ‘‘pizxicato,”  which  means  “plucked 
stringrs.”  It  is  easily  played  on  the 
piano.  Try  it.  (Excerpt  No.  6.) 

The  theme  of  wistful  loveliness  soon 


cmmlmUrt 


lerpcffit 


Excerpt  No.  7. 
(Below) 


lessness  and  cynicism,  this  Finale  is 
a  joyous  thing  mounting  higher  and 
higher  into  the  realm  of  sheer  glad¬ 
ness.  The  conspicuous  chorale  for  the 
brasses,  which  occurs  near  the  close, 
is  like  a  reassurance  of  unshakable 
faith  and  triumph. 


Sing/ 

-Yoti 

Sinners 


Equally  for  Little  Musicians  and  Great  Supervisors 


4RE  you  going  to  be  a  musician 
/\  or  just  a  key  puncher,  a  string 
-L  ^  scraper  or  a  wind  tooter?  Read 
the  rest  of  this  article  and  then  decide 
for  yourself.  Don’t  ask  any  one,  just 
think  it  out  for  yourself.  This  last 
is  what  really  gets  anyone  anywhere. 

If  you  are  trying  to  become  a  mu¬ 
sician  are  you  traveling  the  right  road 
or  just  going  around  Robin  Hood’s 
Bam?  In  any  case  better  listen  a 
minute  and  you  may  decide  to  change 
your  direction  a  little  so  as  to  arrive 
sooner  and  more  sorely.  The  road 
to  musicianship  is  long  and  hard  even 
when  there  are  no  useless  crooks  and 
detours  in  it 

To  assure  yourself  as  to  the  road 
you  are  on  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tion.  Just  answer  it  to  yourself.  You 
need  not  raise  your  hand  in  class  and 
give  yourself  away. 


was  this  Article  Written 
By  Thaddeus  P*  Giddings 

Supervisor  of  Music 
Minnesota  Public  School 


When  you  look  at  a  note  of  music 
does  the  tone  it  represents  sound  in 
your  mind  before  it  sounds  from  your 
instrument  or  is  it  the  other  way. 
round?  If  it  sounds  in  your  mind 
first  you  are  on  the  way  to  real  mu¬ 
sicianship.  If  you  have  to  punch, 
scrape  or  toot  it  out  on  your  instru¬ 
ment  first  you  are  probably  going  to 
be  only  a  performer  and  not  a  mu¬ 
sician. 

Music  has  many  sides  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  anything  to  do  with  it 


look  at  it  in  so  many  different  ways 
that  the  story  of  the  blind  men  who 
went  to  see  the  elephant  comes  to 
mind.  One  said  the  elephant  was  like 
a  snake.  He  had  hold  of  the  trunk. 
Another  said  it  was  like  a  rope.  He 
was  giving  the  tail  a  pull.  “Not  so, 
it  is  a  wall,’’  said  a  third,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  elephant’s  side.  “Ton  are 
all  wrong,  it  is  a  tree,”  remarked  a 
fourth.  He  had  found  a  leg.  They 
were  all  right  as  far  as  they  went,  but 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Bernard  mnd 
Gifford  Briggs. 
Two  schoolboys 
of  West  Point, 
Ky.,  who  ere 
exeeiUnt  fretted 
instrument 
performers. 


Modern  Developments 

Fretted 


m 


Instruments 


After  the  development  of  the 
violin  and  the  other  inatruments 
t  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
the  bowed-string  choir  and  their  com¬ 
paratively  rapid  ascent  to  the  position 
in  the  musical  world  that  they  still 
occupy,  not  much  was  heard  about 
fretted  instruments  for  a  time.  A 
small  lute  known  in  Spain  as  the 
snasidura  gradually  evolved  into  the 
mandolin.  Its  toning  at  first  was 
strongly  infiuenced  by  the  lute  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  is,  it  was  not  systematized 
as  violin  tuning  had  been  at  that  time. 
The  instrument  was  known  as  the 
mandolin,  however,  and  had  the  same 
general  appearance  as  the  bo^  or 


gourd  shaped  mandolins  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  Some  of  these  Spanish 
mandolins  had  five  strings,  some  had 
six,  and  the  tuning  used  was  never 
what  could  be  called  consistent.  Dif¬ 
ferent  tunings  were  used  in  different 
localities,  and  the  intervals  between 
the  strings  were  not  planned  so  that 
the  instrument  could  do  most  efficient¬ 
ly  what  it  was  supposed  to  do.  Either 
this  instrument  made  its  way  into 


Italy  or  else  a  similar  development  of 
the  lute  in  that  country  gave  rise  to 
another  form  of  the  mandolin,  known 
as  the  Neapolitan  mandolin.  In  con¬ 
struction  the  two  tjrpes  were  very 
similar  and  consequently  their  tone 
was  much  the  same.  The  difference 
between  the  two  was  in  the  number  of 
strings  and  the  tuning  used.  There 
was  also  an  Italian  mandolin  known 
as  the  Milanese  tuned  similarly  to  the 
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By  Lloy  d  L  oar 


Spanish,  but  it  did  not  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

Evolution  of  Tuning 
It  might  be  well  to  emphasize  here 
that  this  matter  of  tuning  for  stringed 
instruments  as  it  has  finally  worked 
itself  out  is  not  an  arbitrarily  arrived 
at  arrangement.  Throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  supremacy  for  the  lute  family 
and  the  considerable  number  of  years 
during  which  the  viol  family  was  im¬ 
proving  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  violin,  practically  every  sys¬ 
tem  of  tuning  imaginable  for 
stringed  instruments  of  those 
two  types  had  been  faithfully 
tried;  sometimes  with  such  per¬ 
sistent  faith  as  to  materially  de¬ 
lay  progress.  By  the  time  the 
violin  was  ready  to  appear  the 
process  of  elimination  of  the 
least  efficient  had  shown  that 
the  logical  tuning  for  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  was  to  play  a  melodic 
part  was  in  fifths,  that  the  in¬ 
strument  was  most  efficient  when 
it  had  four  strings,  and  that  for 
a  bass  instrument  the  logical 
tuning  was  in  fourths — although 
it  was  some  time  before  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  four  strings  for  the 
bass  of  the  string  choir  became 
fully  evident.  Although  it  took 
so  many  generations  for  the  vio¬ 
lin  family  to  embody  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  this  tuning  and  con¬ 
struction,  the  logic  of  the  idea  is 
apparent  enough  now.  Four 
stringy  tuned  in  fifths  permits 
the  soundboard  and  resonance 
chamber  of  the  instrument  to  be 
of  a  size  that  will  satisfactorily 
reproduce  and  amplify  the  tones 
from  all  of  the  strings;  five 
strings  or  more  means  that  the 
highest  and  lowest  strings  are 
so  far  apart  in  pitch  that  the 
same  sized  soundboard  and 
resonance  chamber  is  not  acous¬ 
tically  suited  to  both,  if  the 
higher  pitched  strings  are 
favored  the  lowest  one  suffers  and  the 
reverse  is  equally  true.  In  addition 
the  tension  of  four  strings  is  acous¬ 
tically  correct  for  such  an  instrument, 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  strings 
means  that  the  strength  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  must  be  increased  to  support  the 
additional  tension  and  this  increase  of 
strength  adds  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
construction  faster  than  the  increase 
of  pressure  at  the  bridge  can  keep  in 
proportion  to  the  sensitivity  of  the 


instrument.  Consequently  the  tone  of 
the  instrument  for  all  of  its  notes  is 
less  virile  than  it  would  be  with  four 
strings.  It  is  true  that  corrections  for 
five  strings  or  more  could  be  made  in 
the  construction,  string  tension  and 
pressure  for  each  one  could  be  less¬ 
ened,  etc.,  but  the  corrections  could 
not  be  complete.  The  very  numerous 
details  and  factors  in  instrument  con¬ 
struction  that  have  to  do  with  the 
tone,  focus  at  this  place  or  condition 
that  provides  four  strings  tuned  in 


fifths,  and  the  passing  of  this  place  or 
a  lack  of  approach  to  it  makes  the 
exact  focus  impossible. 

Advantages  of  System 

Then  this  same  tuning  is  best  for 
the  technic  of  the  instrument.  It 
means  that  over  two  octaves  of  notes 
can  be  played  in  any  one  position  on 
the  fingerboard  of  the  instrament.  It 
means  that  the  fingering  can  be  sys¬ 
tematized  so  that  practically  the  same 


fingering  can  be  used  for  any  one  of  a 
group  of  four  keys.  It  means  that  the 
size  of  the  neck  and  fingerboard  and 
neck  can  be  planned  so  that  the  in¬ 
strument  can  produce  as  easily  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  the  notes  of  its  range  with 
the  greatest  possible  rapidity.  Then 
one  available  left-hand  finger  for  each 
string  means  that  key  systems  using 
no  open  strings  can  be  controlled  with 
precision  and  no  undue  technical  de¬ 
mands.  These  things  would  still  be 
true  for  the  deepest  voiced  instru¬ 
ments,  only  as  pitch  becomes 
'**'■  deeper  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  strings  longer  if  the  tone  is 
to  be  reasonably  good.  For  the 
deepest  tones  the  strings  must 
be  so  long  that  tuning  in  fifths 
makes  necessary  an  amount  of 
skipping  about  in  each  position 
to  play  all  the  notes  in  that 
position  that  is  a  decided  handi¬ 
cap  technically.  Then  bass  voices 
are  not  required  to  move  so  rap¬ 
idly  or  so  far  as  the  higher 
voices,  the  characteristics  of 
music  writing  do  not  require  it. 
Also  slower  vibrations  such  as 
bass  tones  necessarily  have  re¬ 
quire  less  tension  and  pressure 
in  proportion  than  do  higher 
voices.  Consequently  tuning  in 
fourths  for  the  bass  instruments 
is  entirely  logical  and  satis¬ 
factory. 

With  all  of  these  things  pretty 
well  demonstrated  by  the  bowed 
instrument  family  and  Italy  the 
home  of  the  earliest  perfect  vio¬ 
lins  and  the  most  significant 
early  violin  literature  and  the 
greatest  of  the  early  violin  vir¬ 
tuosi,  it  could  be  expected  that 
the  Neapolitan  mandolin  would 
use  a  different  tuning  from  the 
Spanish  mandolin.  It  appeared 
with  the  same  tuning  and  finger¬ 
ing  as  that  demonstrated  as 
best  by  the  violin,  and  this  soon 
became  accepted  as  standard  for 
all  mandolins. 

A  flat  bodied  form  of  the  lute  was 
evolving  into  the  guitar  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  mandolin.  Although 
the  credit  for  the  form  of  the  modern 
guitar  is  usually  given,  and  probably 
rightly,  to  a  German  named  Cetto  who 
is  said  to  have  produced  it  about  1790, 
it  undoubtedly  existed  in  similar  form 
considerably  earlier  than  that  date. 
History  tells  us  that  in  1750  it  became 
so  popular  that  it  threatened  to  entire- 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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“Nothing  Succeeds 

Like  Success!” 


Is  This  Ohio  Organizer’s  Experience 


By  James  Grieves 

Having  been  asked  how  I  have 
been  so  successful  in  forming, 
financing  and  maintaining  new  bands, 
I  venture  to  set  forward  a  few  high¬ 
lights  attributable  to  that  success.  The 
following  points  may  assist  in  giving 
some  idea  as  to  how  it  can  be  done. 

One  must  feel  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  do  what  I  have  been  oft- 
times  told  “impossible.”  As  organizer 
of  five  new  bands  in  Ohio,  viz.,  Brecks- 
ville,  Royalton,  Independence,  Mantua 
and  Garretsville,  ranging  from  forty- 
two  to  sixty-five  pieces,  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  is,  in  all  parts  of  this 
great  country  of  ours,  a  wonderful 
field  of  opportunity  to  begin  with.  I 
had  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  prospective 
communities  and  point  out  that  the 
good  influence  of  music  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  when  we  produce  the  music 
ourselves.  Learning  music  has  an  even 
more  pronounced  reflex  action  upon 
the  child’s  character  than  has  hearing 
mu^c.  It  cannot  be  said  to  make  a 
child  invariably  good,  but  it  has  a 
tendency  to  induce  self-control,  pa- 
I  tience  and  persistence,  and  these  are 
the  qualities  they  will  need  more  as 
they  grow  older.  Musical  children  are 
most  apt  to  mature  into  useful  and 
efBcient  citizens. 


JAMES  GRIEVES,  Ex-Army  Man 
Smccetsfml  OrgMtifer  of  Juvenile  BunJt 

.  Then  there  were  questions  asked  of 
me:  Firstly,  financial  obstacles;  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  study  of  music  being  too  un¬ 
interesting  and  uninspiring  to  hold  the 
interest  and  to  arouse  the  imagination 
of  the  student.  Now  I  feel  that  class 
method  of  instruction,  as  applied  to 
musical  instruments,  is  rapidly  over¬ 
coming  of  the  above  mentioned  diffi¬ 
culties  lying  in  the  path  of  musical 
progress.  Firstly,  by  banding  together, 
the  cost  of  securing  efficient  instruc¬ 
tion  from  a  good  teacher  is  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Secondly,  the 
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“Social  element”  being  introduced, 
emulation,  competition  and  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  ensemble  become  the  allies 
of  the  teacher. 

In  presenting  this  brief  on  the  be¬ 
half  of  class  instruction,  I  could,  if 
space  permitted,  make  it  more  con¬ 
vincing  by  citing  a  few  typical  cases 
of  pupils  coming  to  me  after  many 
months  of  private  tuition,  and  sitting 
in  my  classes',  begin  at  once  to  show  a 
renewed  interest  in  his  instrument.  In 
visiting  the  towns  that  had  become  in¬ 
terested  in  permitting  me  to  put  for¬ 
ward  my  ideas  of  instrumental  music 
to  the  child,  I  pointed  out  that  it  in¬ 
duces  the  child  to  think  more  clearly, 
to  discriminate  to  better  advantage 
and  to  develop  keener  power  of  ob¬ 
servation.  It  gives  them  something  to 
do  out  of  the  ordinary  and  thus  serves 
as  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  energy. 

In  the  above  mentioned  towns,  I  was 
invited  by  the  P.  T.  A.  presidents  to 
speak  upon  the  possibilities  of  form¬ 
ing  bands.  After  outlining  the  points 
and  advantages,  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  give  me  co-operation,  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  calling  together  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  interested  in  taking  up 
some  instrument  to  play  in  “Our  Own 
Band.” 
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After  having  looked  over  my  pros¬ 
pects,  the  suitability  of  instruments, 
etc.,  we  formed,  in  each  case,  a  local 
music  club  of  the  parents  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  others  interested  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  I  found  a  very  hne  set  of  books 
to  be  of  great  value,  and  distributed 
these  very  freely  among  the  people 
now  enrolled  in  our  band. 

The  first  night  was  anticipated  with 
great  interest  I  secured  a  group  of 
good,  reasonably  priced  instruments. 
Now,  having  the  child  and  parent 
there,  I  called  a  meeting  at  which 
officers  of  the  Music  Club  and  trustees 
to  look  after  the  properties  and  ar¬ 
range  for  the  payment  of  the  instru¬ 
ments,  were  appointed. 

The  enthusiastic  financial  and  moral 
support  given  by  the  various  clubs 
cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  With  the 
formation  of  the  above  mentioned 
clubs,  committees  of  band  members 
were  appointed  who  acted  jointly  with 
the  club  in  promoting  forms  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  Minstrel  Shows,  Concerts, 
sales,  etc.,  followed  and  in  no  time  a 
good  sum  of  money  was  raised  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  larger  instruments. 

The  parents  themselves,  as  time 
went  on  and  the  band  began  “making” 
music,  purchased  outright  the  instru¬ 
ment  that  they  had  decided  to  play 
and  had  made  satisfactory  progress 
upon  to  warrant  such  investment. 

I  have  always  acted  in  an  advisory 
manner  with  these  Music  Clubs,  and 
would  like  to  mention  one  in  particular 
that  of  Independence,  Ohio.  It  was 
agrreed  upon  to  hold  an  outdoor  car¬ 
nival  during  the  summer.  In  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  school  officials,  we  had 
the  various  grades  pick  their  most 
popular  girl,  and  issued  tickets  for 
said  carnival,  each  ticket  being  a  vote 
for  the  queen  and  a  purchase  at  the 
event.  Offering  a  good  prize  to  the 
winner  as  an  inducement  to  sales,  the 
rivalry  was  very  keen,  and  the  returns 


in  ticket  sales  totaled  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  I 
mention  this  one  club  in  particular, 
but  all  of  my  clubs  have  given  very 
similar  and  successful  events. 

Now  the  bands  do  not  i>ermit  the 
clubs  to  do  all  the  money  raising.  In 
another  band,  I  suggested  to  the  band 
members’  committee  the  purchase  of  a 
bassoon.  They  got  to  work  upon  a  gold 
watch  drawing  and  within  a  week  or 
two  purchased  the  instrument  and  had 
a  balance  left  for  other  purposes; 
therefore  I  like  the  idea  of  making 
the  band  assume  certain  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  obligations.  As  well  as  earning 
several  hundreds  of  dollars  in  summer 
months,  attending  events  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  I  have  every  band  put  on  an 
indoor  concert  in  fall  and  spring,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  I  have  had  some  good  results 
from  nmning  Solo  Contests  in  each 
band,  the  rivalry  being  very  keen,  the 
band’s  progress  being  tested  as  a  re¬ 
sult. 

One  of  the  reasons  to  which  I  attri¬ 
bute  the  success  of  band  organizing  is 
my  disbelief  in  the  opinion  held  by 
many  people  that  only  the  purchase  of 
nothing  less  than  the  finest  instru¬ 
ments  that  money  can  buy  will  enable 
a  band  to  thrive. 

The  Champaign  high  school  band 
played  for  the  meeting  of  the  East 
Central  Division  of  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers’  Association  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  last  month. 
t 

Lincoln  high  school  band  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  has  secured  a  five-period  prac¬ 
tice  per  week  which  they  hope  will 
put  it  on  a  level  with  the  orchestra, 
twice  National  Class  A  champions. 


One  of  the  bands  which  Mr.  Grieves 
ortanized  and  developed. 


Has  All  the  Great 

Been  Written? 

By  JOSEPH  RUSSELL 
“''I^ES,”  says  an  eminent  British 

X  musician,  “the  line  of  great 
composers  seems  to  have  come  to  an 
end.” 

But  we  hear  this  same  kind  of  criti¬ 
cism  from  time  to  time. 

During  Schumann’s  life  time,  his  mu¬ 
sic  was  said  to  belong  to  the  “broken 
crockery  school,”  and  Wagner’s  in¬ 
spired  no  end  of  fun  in  England’s 
humorous  weekly  sheet,  “Punch.” 

Music  was  doomed  in  the  ’Eighties, 
yes,  even  way  back  in  the  Torties;  but 
still  the  Gentle  Art  goes  blithely  on 
just  as  we  find  perennial  love  in  youth 
and  flowers  in  Spring. 

Although  the  trend  of  compositions 
of  today  is  toward  light-heartedness, 
laughter,  dancing  and  pleasures  for 
youth,  this  is  a  transient,  ephemeral 
phenomenon.  It  has  not  the  touch  of 
a  Wagner,  nor  the  warmth  of  a  Bee¬ 
thoven;  the  emotions  it  inspires  are 
apt  to  be  but  short-lived. 

Occasionally  a  composition  is  writ¬ 
ten  which  evokes  much  newspaper  and 
critical  praise;  then,  all  of  a  suddep, 
it  is  forgotten  in  the  acclamation  of 
some  little  better  composition  just 
brought  to  light.  And  so  it  goes,  on 
and  on  to  greater  and  better  composi¬ 
tions. 

Does  this  not  show  then  that  com¬ 
posers  are  on  the  correct  road  and  that 
not  all  of  the  great  music  has  been 
written? 

A  former  member  of  the  Austin, 
Minn,  high  school  orchestra  and  band, 
Wallace  Benton,  has  recently  been 
made  major  of  the  Reserved  Officers’ 
Training  Camp.  While  at  the  Univet- 
sity  of  Minnesota,  he  had  been  chosen 
“All-American”  drum  major  with  the 
record  for  high  throws  of  the  baton. 
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C  E.  NORMAN 
Director  Ormsby  Villmge  Bend 
Anchorage,  Ky, 


The  demand  for  quick  band  and 
orchestra  development,  and 
speedy  results  in  instrumental 
classes,  grows  with  the  passing  of 
each  day.  Advertisements  read  “A 
playing  band  developed  in  12  weeks,” 
and  that  is  painfully  truthful  in  some 
cases,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
teacher  and  pupils  as  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  or  incorrectness  of  the  statement. 
All  of  which  means  that  the  up-to-the- 
minute,  progressive  teacher  of  bands 
must  come  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
schools  and  individuals  or  be  cast  into 
the  discard. 

I  have  spent  considerable  ‘time, 
effort  and  money  in  the  collection  of 
suitable  material  for  the  teaching  of 
bands  and  classes  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  And  I  find  that  a  band  can 
make  a  lot  of  progress  in  12  weeks, 
providing  the  instructor  selects  his 
material  with  the  utmost  care.  £ven 


Rock  or  Sand? 

upon  Which  Is 

Your 

School  Band  Built? 

By  C.  E*  Norman 


so,  I  always  ask  the  boastful  band¬ 
leader  or  teacher  “How  firm  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  band  is 
built?  Does  your  band  have  sufficient 
foundation  and  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  to  return  to  the  re¬ 
hearsal  room  after  its  first  concert 
and  start  work  on  another  concert  to 
be  played  within  the  month?” 

If  the  band  is  not  grounded  in  the 
fundamentals  sufficiently  to  go  ahead 
with  a  second  concert  within  the 
month  then  I  say  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  organiza¬ 
tion  goes  to  pieces,  and,  more  than 
likely,  can  never  be  brought  together 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
teacher  has  taken  time  to  build  solid¬ 
ly  a  beautiful  picture  is  presented.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  we  see  a  beau¬ 
tifully  uniformed  band,  well-spon¬ 
sored,  playing  high  type  programs 
and  well  backed  financially. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  in  charge 
of  the  Ormsby  Village  Band,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Louisville  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Children’s  Home,  at  An¬ 
chorage,  Ky.  The  children  are  not 
placed  in  the  home  for  a  definite  time. 
One  day  the  band  numbers  thirty,  the  ^ 
f(dlowing  day  it  has  dropped  to 
twenty.  This  situation  creates^  a  stu¬ 
pendous  turnover  in  the  band  an-^ 
nuqlly— nbout  70%.  During- the  past 
three  years  I  have  taught  about  250 
boys,  over  100  of  whom  l^ame^  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  regular  band.  The  band 
has  toured  six  states,  won  the  Class  C 
championship  at  the. Kentucky  Music 
Festival,  1930,  and  participated  in  the 
National  Contest  for  High  .School 
Bands  at  Flint,  Mich.,  the^past  May. 
All  of  this  accomplished  in'*  spite  of 
the^  fact  that  a, very,  large  percents^.,... 


of  the  boys  leave  the  band  each  year. 

I  record  these  facts  to  show  that  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  the 
“quick  development”  problem. 

After  teaching  this  band  for  a 
period  of  three  months  I  realized  that 
I  was  up  against  a  tremendous  prob¬ 
lem  because  of  the  large  turnover  in 
the  school’s  population,  which,  of 
course,  affected  the  personnel  of  the 
band.  So  I  decided  to  save  as  much 
time  as  possible,  teach  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  and  make  the  routine  as 
interesting  as  possible.  I  pass  up  the 
12-week  idea  and  take  up,  rather,  a 
six  months’  program.  Knowing  the 
time  and  trouble  it  took  me  to  accumu¬ 
late  suitable  material  for  teaching  a 
young  band,  I  am  sure  that  some 
teachers,  directors,  instructors  will 
appreciate  a  list  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing.  The  material  is  listed  in  the 
order  in  which  I  use  it.  I  say  this, 
however,  if  the  teacher  seems  to  be 
getting  splendid  results  from  the  first 
book  in  the  list,  stick  to  it.  In  compil¬ 
ing  this  list  I  tried  to  interest  the 
pppil  because  each  number  is  tuneful, 
yet  offers  ^me  technical  difficulty. 

1.  .Griffen’s  F.oondation  to  Band 
Playing.  Fred.O.  Griffen,  Jenkins, 

'  Kansas  City.  Exercises  Nos.  1,  2, 
.  3,.  4,  for  tone  production.  Ex.  23, 
16,  25,  27,  28,  26,  32,  33,  42,'43. 

2.  After  completing  the  above  exer¬ 
cises  the  following  study  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  s^ound  the  student  in  the 
fundamentals :  Maddy’s  Tri-Tone 
Folio.  J.  F.  Maddy,  Carl  Fisher, 

,  Ex.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  11,  12. 

.3.  T^NsmoN  Book.  Metcalf,  Fill- 
.  more,  Cincinnati.  Af^r  playing 
. '  every  number  in  this  book  with  the 
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A  Grade  School  Band  of  Note 


As  IN  the  history  of  every  organi- 
L  zation,  the  Holy  Rosary  Academy 
Band,  which  today  parallels  any  school 
grade  band  of  its  size,  had  its  trials 
and  discouragements.  In  spite  of 
yearly  handicaps  which  accompany 
every  boarding  school,  due  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  its  old  and  tried  members,  the 
band  today  is  progressing  famously 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  will 
again  have  reached  its  zenith. 

With  the  help  of  generous  benefac¬ 
tors  and  friends,  the  various  instru¬ 
ments  needed  for  such  a  society,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  band  suits,  were  soon 
supplied;  the  boys,  however,  did  their 
part  by  giving  several  programs,  thus 
helping  the  good  cause  along.  The 
suits  are  very  elaborate,  consisting  of 
a  blue  cape,  lined  with  gold,  blue  and 
gold  caps  to  match,  white  trousers  and 
black  belts. 

The  above  is  a  picture  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  Academy  band.  Much  credit 
and  encouragement  is  due  the  boys 
for  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  taken 
by  each  and  every  member  to  render 
this  musical  body  a  complete  success. 


Although  it  has  been  in  operation 
for  only  a  few  years  many  interesting 
concerts  have  been  given  and  they 
have  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
broadcasting  over  station  WBCM  (Bay 
City,  Michigan). 


This  musical  foundation  afforded  the 
boys  at  Holy  Rosary  Academy  enables 
them,  after  graduating  from  the 
eighth  grade,  to  enter  high  school 
bands  and  orchestras  and  take  leading 
parts  in  the  same. 


exception  of  the  last  march,  repeat 
at  a  fast  tempo,  including  the  last 
march. 

4.  Junior  Book.  Russell,  Barnhouse, 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  Play  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  numbers:  (jood  Sportsman; 
Prep,  March;  Grand  Review; 
Honor  Roll. 

5.  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  1.  a. 
Activity,  Project,  Summit. 

6.  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  2.  Del- 
mar,  Sabo,  College  Days. 

7.  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  1.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Book  No.  1,  using  easy 
6/8  marches.  Safety  and  Mutual, 
and  the  very  tuneful  and  easy 
overture.  Ambition. 


You  will  notice  that  I  set  no  definite 
time  for  an  exercise.  That  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  teacher  and  the  group. 
But  if  this  routine  is  followed  it  will 
be  found  that  each  exercise  leads  pro¬ 
gressively  to  the  next.  And,  too,  the 
exercises  are  melodious  and  pleasant 
although  each  offers  something  new 
and  helpful.  While  I  have  heard  that 
teaching  melodies  is  not  good  peda¬ 
gogy,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
unquestionably  good  pedagogy  —  but, 

.  ..  n^.. 

Terra  Firma  is  under  the  Ormshy 
Village  Boys’  Band,  both  literally 
and  musically. 


the  pedagogue  must  understand  his 
work  and  pupils  thoroughly  and 
fundamentally.  The  principal  objec¬ 
tion  should  be  that  some  of  the  all- 
important  fundamentals  are  likely  to 
be  skipped  unless  a  certain  amount  of 
caution  is  given  the  lesson  plans. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  teacher 
who  can  and  does  develop  a  band  in 
twelve  weeks.  It  can  be  done,  but  for 
the  time  being  I  am  going  to  continue 
to  try  to  develop  my  pupils  on  the  six- 
months’'plan.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  am  sure  they  will  have  developed 
sufficient  interest  to  take  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  scale,  interval,  arpeggio  practice. 


i 
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Tabor  Academy  Graduates 

Continue  Band  Work 

Graduates  of  the  Tabor  Academy 
of  Marion,  Mass.,  seem  to  find  little 
difficulty  in  “making”  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  band.  Three  June  graduates, 
Thomas  Hersey,  Alpheus  Lyons  and 
Roger  Hefler  are  members  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  band  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  and  Herbert  Jackson  is  in  the 
Dartmouth  band. 

t 

Because  of  their  success  at  their  in¬ 
itial  concern  this  year,  the  Shore  high 
school  band  of  Euclid  Ohio,  was  sent 
to  Upson  to  present  a  program. 
t 

News  and  Views 

from  Geneva,  Nebr. 

The  following  chatty  news  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  correspondent  in  Geneva, 
Nebraska. 

“The  Geneva  Central  hi  band  is  go¬ 
ing  ahead  this  year.  We  are  using 
‘Morning,  Noon  and  Night  in  Vienna’ 
at  present,  but  expect  to  use  Hungar¬ 
ian  Dance  No.  6  soon.  We  are  used  at 
many  programs,  including  all  class 
plays.  We  are  out  to  down  Pawnee 
City  and  Gothenburg  this  year. 

“It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
our  band  has  given  to  football  many 
players,  even  our  1930  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  with  ‘Herb*  Reichert  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  ‘Re’  Wilson  as  librarian  and 
‘Gub’  Moss  as  student  director.  Reich¬ 
ert  is  a  thorn  to  all  of  our  opponents. 
His  musical  instrument  is  the  trom¬ 
bone. 

“Our  director  is  credited  with  this 
write-up :  ‘The  director  of  bands,  Paul 
W.  Curtiss,  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  people  of  Fillmore  County.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  band  work  in  Geneva 
and  nearby  towns  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  He  holds  a  special  band  teach¬ 
ers’  certificate,  having  passed  his 
examination  with  one  of  the  highest 
grades  in  the  state.’ 

“During  the  world  war,  Mr.  Curtiss 
was  chosen  as  solo  cornetist  of  the  first 
band  organized  in  a  medical  corps  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

“The  Geneva  band  does  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  ‘bootleg’  contests  as  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Wesleyan  contest  or  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Fair  contest.  Since  the 
N.  S.  B.  A  O.  Ass’n  and  the  other 
groups  that  The  School  Musician  as¬ 
sociate  with  does  not  recognize  these 


contests,  so  we  do  not  take  part  in 
them. 

“You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  last  year  B.  A.  Higginbotham,  a 
Geneva  boy,  who  was  the  solo  cornetist 
in  the  1926  band,  was  making  a  real 
name  for  himself.  Last  year  he  was 
student  director  of  the  Bradley  Poly¬ 
technic  College  band  of  Peoria,  Ill.” 

I 

Represent  Georgia  Tech 

When  Georgia  Tech’s  band  was  un¬ 
able  to  afford  the  trip  to  the  Pitt 
stadium  for  the  Camegie-Georgia 
Tech  game  during  October,  the  Lang¬ 
ley  high  school  band  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  represented  them,  and  gave  a  fine 
exhibition  of  drilling  formations  and 
playing. 

I 

Band  Helps  Home¬ 
coming  Celebration 

The  Hyde  Park  high  school  of  Chi¬ 
cago  celebrated  its  homecoming  foot¬ 
ball  game  with  a  number  of  innova¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  was  an  assembly 
in  a  large  Chicago  theater  at  which 
the  band  and  football  team  occupied 
the  stage  during  the  speeches  and  pep 
session.  The  assembly  was  followed  by 
the  regular  theater  program.  Sidney 
Eckstone  is  the  newly  selected  drum 
major  for  this  band. 

t 

Norfolk  Musicians  Kept  Busy 

Vernon  L.  Wood  has  the  following 
news  to  report  about  musical  activities 
in  the  Senior  High  School  of  Norfolk, 
Nebraska. 

“Music  has  an  important  place  in 
the  Senior  High  School  of  Norfolk, 
Nebr.  Over  126  students  of  the  school 
are  improving  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  them  in  Orchestra  and  Band  in¬ 
struction. 

“There  are  now  forty  members  in 
the  Senior  band.  Regular  class  re¬ 
hearsals  are  conducted  twice  each 
week,  the  schedule  being  too  crowded 
to  permit  more.  The  junior  and  be¬ 
ginners’  bands  are  progressing  nicely, 
each  group  being  assigned  to  regular 
class  periods. 

“The  orchestra  is  always  ready  to 
furnish  music  for  various  community 
and  school  activities,  including  operet¬ 
tas  and  class  plays.  The  senior  band 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  athletic 
events  of  the  year,  as  they  lead  the 


parades  and  furnish  music  for  the 
night  football  games  of  high  school 
and  junior  college. 

“The  value  of  these  various  musical 
organizations  is  recognized  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  city  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  working  on  a  plan  to 
uniform  the  band. 

“The  municipal  band,  which  includes 
a  large  number  of  Senior  high  school 
band  members  has  just  closed  a  very 
successful  concert  season. 

“Both  municipal  and  high  school 
bands  are  under  the  direction  of  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Reed,  who  has  state-wide  recog¬ 
nition  as  a  band  leader.” 

t 

Hear  Sousi^s  Band 
The  Centralia,  Ill.  high  school  band 
feel  that  they  still  have  a  long  ways 
to  go  to  reach  the  topmost  pinnacle 
of  musical  fame,  after  hearing  John 
Phillip  Sousa’s  band.  They  journey¬ 
ed  to  Carbondale  to  hear  the  concert 
in  October. 

I 

Fourteen  Bandsmen 

Lack  Uniforms 
Eastern  high  school  band  of  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich,  found  it  a  hard,  tedious  job 
to  outfit  its  members  in  new  blue  and 
gold  uniforms.  Fourteen  of  the  65 
instrumentalists  were  obliged  to  fore¬ 
go  the  pleasure  of  playing  at  the  foot¬ 
ball  games  because  of  the  necessary 
regalia.  Then  the  students,  teachers 
and  parents  came  to  the  rescue  with 
a  rummage  sale  in  order  to  bedeck  the 
luckless  fourteen.  W.  R.  Mclntire  is 
the  director  of  this  band,  and  Getchil 
Campfield,  the  newly  elected  captain 
and  concert  master.  The  new  drum 
major  is  Merrill  Woolpert. 

t 

Poky  Soloists  Practice 
Instrumental  soloists  of  both  band 
and  orchestra  in  the  Pocatello,  Idaho 
high  school  have  begun  the  task  of 
selecting  and  mastering  a  solo  for  the 
Annual  State  contest  next  spring. 
They  have  a  law  eliminating  last 
year’s  first  place  winners  from  com¬ 
peting,  which  takes  out  two  of  their 
star  players,  Don  Porter,  baritonist 
and  Stanley  Erickson,  bassist  but  a 
group  of  new  players  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  uphold  the  Pocatello  record. 
Soloists  in  this  school  are  much  in  de¬ 
mand  at  club  and  civic  entertainments. 
Mr.  Schnable  is  the  director  of  music. 
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Substitute  for  Navy  Band 
Substituting  for  the  Navy  band  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  Elkhart  high  school 
band  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  October  11th 
when  they  played  the  Navy  songs  at 
the  Notre  Dame-Navy  game  at  South 
Bend.  They  saw  a  great  game. 

I 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Central 
high  school  band  of  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
will  make  its  second  appearance  of 
the  year,  when  they  play  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral-Warren  Harding  football  game. 
Their  opponents  will  also  have  a  band 
on  the  held.  Mr.  Bayers  is  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Central  band.  Temporary 
uniforms  consisting  of  a  red  sweater 
with  the  letters  B.  H.  S.  in  black 
across  the  front  will  be  worn  by  the 
34  band  members.  Their  first  appear¬ 
ance  this  year  was  at  the  Teachers* 
Convention  on  October  24th. 
t 

Harmonica  classes  for  teachers  are 
being  offered  by  the  East  Oakland 
school  of  California. 

I 

Stanley  King,  a  former  student  at 
Central  high  school  of  Flint,  Mich, 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  So- 
chester  Philharmonic  orchestra,  of 
which  Foosens  is  conductor.  Mr.  King 
was  a  former  member  of  the  state 
championship  string  quartet.  Central’s 
orchestra  and  the  first  chair  in  the 
viola  section  of  the  Flint  symphony 
orchestra. 

f 

Michigan  Girls*  Band  Organized 
Up  in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich,  a  new 
girls’  band  has  been  organized  this 
year.  So  far  22  girls  are  rehearsing 
regularly  and  the  interest  of  non¬ 
members  would  indicate  that  this  num¬ 
ber  will  soon  increase  considerably. 
Franklyn  Wiltse,  the  director  of  both 
the  boys’  and  girls’  bands,  believes  that 
bands  of  mixed  members  lose  their 
keen  band  appearance  and  consequent¬ 
ly  has  effected  this  arrangement.  Mu¬ 
sic  credit  is  given  to  both  the  boys 
and  gprls. 

t 

The  Classical  high  school  band  of 
Worcester,  Mass,  has  started  a  very 
active  season  which  includes  playing 
at  three  football  games  and  several 
outside  engagements.  Two  orchestras 
at  this  school  are  also  tuning  and  ton¬ 
ing  up  for  various  appearances. 

I 

Hear  Damrosch  Via  Radio 
The  Music  Department  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  high  school  of  New  York 
plan  to  tune  in  on  all  of  Walter  Dam- 
rosch’s  lectures  on  music  appreciation 
and  other  good  programs.  They  have 


installed  an  electrically  operated  pho¬ 
nograph  which  will  be  used  to  amplify 
the  radio  waves  from  their  receiving 
set  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be 
heard  throughout  their  auditorium, 
t 

Ludington  Has  Dance  Orchestra 

Ludington,  Mich,  high  school  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  dance  orchestra  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  with  the  students.  At 
a  recent  assembly  the  regular  concert 
band  and  the  dance  orchestra  both  ap¬ 
peared — ^the  orchestra’s  first  appear¬ 
ance.  The  new  group  will  play  at 
various  school  affairs.  Instrumenta¬ 
tion  consists  of  two  violins,  four  saxo¬ 
phones,  three  trumpets,  a  sousaphone, 
drums,  piano  and  trombone.  Five  of 
the  thirteen  members  are  girls. 

I 

One  of  the  latest'  activities  of  the 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota  high  school 
band  was  a  concert  at  the  corn  show 
held  in  their  home  town  last  month. 

I 

The  high  school  band  world  wel¬ 
comes  Princeton  high  school  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia,  who  are  just  learn¬ 
ing  to  tone  up  their  instruments  and 
starting  down  the  musical  pathway, 
f 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
cold  that  it  was  difiScolt  to  produce 
tones  on  brass  instruments,  the  Lake 
View  high  school  of  Chicago,  played 
at  a  recent  football  game  and  received 
a  great  deal  of  praise  for  their  loyalty 
and  showmanship. 

f 

Sell  Pom-Poms  to  Rmse  Money 

In  order  to  make  money  to  help  send 
representatives  to  the  Sectional  Chor¬ 
us  of  the  Southwestern  Music  Super¬ 
visors’  Convention,  which  will  be  held 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  next 
spring,  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  of  Wichi¬ 
ta,  Kans.  high  school  sold  hand-made 
pom-poms  to  football  enthusiasts  at 
one  of  their  games. 

t 

Barron,  Wise,  and  Eau  Claire,  Wise, 
high  school  orchestras  gave  special 
concerts  at  the  Northwestern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Teachers’  Association  convention 
held  in  Eau  Claire  recently,  and  were 
well  received  by  the  audiences.  An 
All-District  selected  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Donald  I.  Boyd,  also 
appeared  at  this  convention  with  a 
splendid  concert. 

I 

The  Lake  View  high  school  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  its  band  business  well  or¬ 
ganized.  Captain  Walz  is  the  director 
and  in  two  years  he  has  built  up  an 
18-piece  band  into  a  second  band  of  50 
players,  a  concert  band  of  60  pieces 
and  three  beginners’  bands.  The  con¬ 


cert  band  has  been  busy  practicing 
marches  and  school  songs  for  their 
appearances  at  the  games.  S.  Keach 
is  the  new  drum  major  for  the  year. 
The  band  is  planning  to  have  an  as¬ 
sembly  and  a  concert  in  December, 
f 

Roosevelt  Muncians  Picked 

for  AU-Chicago  Concert 
The  Roosevelt  high  school  of  Chi¬ 
cago  is  holding  a  piano  contest  pre¬ 
liminary  to  an  all-city  piano  contest 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  the  board 
of  education.  The  best  three  chosen 
at  Roosevelt  will  be  sent  to  the  finals, 
and  the  student  chosen  as  the  best  in 
the  city  will  have  the  honor  of  playing 
at  the  All-Chicago  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  concert  to  be  held  in  April. 

The  representatives  already  picked 
from  Roosevelt  for  this  concert  are 
Harold  Becker,  Bernard  Coopersmith 
and  Harold  Koch,  violinists;  Don  Pa- 
genta,  French  horn;  Ray  Goldstein, 
bassoonist,  and  Israel  Greenfield,  cello. 
They  rehearse  with  representatives 
from  other  North  Side  high  schools 
every  Wednesday.  Students  chosen  to 
represent  South  Side  high  schools  are 
rehearsing  in  their  own  district.  An 
innovation  has  been  made  for  the 
pianist  in  the  Roosevelt  orchestra,  in 
that  a  reed  organ  has  been  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
lower  string  section.  It  is  believed 
that  this  will  improve  the  tone  of  the 
orchestra  considerably. 

I 

A  fine  brand  of  sportsmanship  was 
displayed  by  the  York  and  Ettelton 
high  school  bands  of  Pennsylvania 
when  they  united  to  play  selections  be¬ 
tween  halves  at  a  football  game  re¬ 
cently  in  which  they  were  opponents. 
t 

Ponca  City,  Oklahoma  has  sprouted 
a  new  drum  and  bugle  corps  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  band  and  orchestra.  Ten 
drummers  and  10  buglers  comprise 
the  group  under  the  direction  of  L.  D. 
Peters. 

t 

Offer  Prize  for  Best 

All-Around  Musician 

In  order  to  arouse  interest  among 
band  and  orchestra  members  at  the 
Senior  high  school  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
the  director,  Ferdinand  Di  Telia  has 
offered  an  award  to  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  boy  or  girl  in  the  department.  The 
award  will  probably  be  a  silver  loving 
cup.  The  director  will  submit  the 
names  and  the  students  themsdves 
will  vote  upon  them.  The  orchestra 
has  just  received  two  sousaphones  and 
are  well  on  their  way  to  complete  in¬ 
strumentation. 
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I  Invite  You,  One  and  All,  to  Take  Active 
Part  In  Choosing  the  Numbers  for  1932  State 
and  National  Band  and  Orchestra  Contests 


This  Calls  for  Your 
Immediate  Attention 


The  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs  of  the  Music  Supervisors 
Nation&l  Conference  will  meet  in  a  few  weeks,  probably  in 
December,  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  test  pieces  for  the  1932 
state  and  national  school  band  and  orchestra  contests.  The  Committee 
invites  the  suggestions  of  the  school  instrumental  leaders  in  compiling 
these  lists,  which  must  be  prepared  this  early  because  the  experience 
of  the  past  has  shown  that  there  is  frequently  delay  in  getting  out  the 
desired  numbers,  especially  where  new  or  fuller  editions  are  needed. 

It  ia  the  Committee’s  policy  not  to  repeat  any  number  which  has  been 
used  during  the  last  four  years,  and  The  School  Musician  will  print 
the  list  of  pieces  which  have  been  used  since  1927,  as  an  aid  to  those 
with  numbers  to  suggest.  ' 

isued  during  It  is  hoped  that  members  of  the  National  School 

ired  number  Band  and  Orchestra  Association  in  particular  will 

tional,  a  list  submit  numbers  for  the  list,  but  the  invitation  is  not 

s  for  use  as  confined  to  this  body.  Suggestions  may  be  sent  in 

ctive  list  of  either  to  myself  as  follows:  C.  M.  Tremaine,  secre- 

It  is  in  the  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs,  45 

j  Committ^  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  or  to  The  School 

nions  o  t  e  Musician,  which  will  see  that  they  are  properly  for- 

examina’timi  warded.  In  each  case  the  writer  should  indicate 

*ds  of  school  whether  he  is  director  of  a  band  or  orchestra,  and 

f  proficiency  these  groups  the  recommendations  he 

therefore  be  submitting  are  intended.  He  should  also  state  his 

ose  in  direct  address  and  the  number  of  school  bands  or  orchestras 
to  state  that  he  conducts. 

is  compiled  (Signed)  C.  M.  TREMAINE, 

:hoices  made  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Assn. 


Here  Is  the  List  of  All  Numbers  Used  Since  1927 


Compoarr  Title  and  Clata 

Aauimi — Menuet  Ancien  (1931),  D  &  Jr  H. 

Bark — Gavotte  and  Musette — NRN-D>1928,  D. 

Larao  from  DouMe  Concerto  for  Violins  (1930),  A. 

Bouree  in  G  minor  (1931),  D  &  Jr  H. 

Sarabande  and  March  (Master  Series  No.  2)  (1931)  D  &  Jr  H. 
Beethovea — Turkish  March  (1928-1929),  A  &  B. 

First  Movement,  First  Symphony  (1929)  A  &  B. 

Egmont  Overture — NRN-A-1929  (1928)  A  &  B. 

Eroica  Symphony — 1st  Movement  (1928)  A  &  B. 

Andante  Cantabile  from  Ist  Symphony  (NRN-C-1930)  C  &  D. 
Finale  from  Symphony  No.  1  (1930)  A  &  B. 

Overture,  Leonore,  No.  3  (1931),  A  &  B. 

Symphony  No.  3,  First  Movement  (1931),  A  &  B. 

Military  March  in  C  and  Adagio  from  Sextet,  Op.  8  (Master 
Series  No.  8)  (1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Country  Dance  No.  l-^RN-C-1930,  A  &  B. 

Berilaa— Overture,  Roman  Carnival  (1931).  A  &  B. 

BIset — Farandole  from  "L’Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2”  (1928-1929), 
A  A  B. 

Intermetso  from  “L’Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2“  (NRN-C-1929) 
(1928)  C. 

Prelude  to  “L’Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2"  (1928-1929),  C. 

BlaHa — Historiette  and  Hackh,  The  Tin  Soldier  (Elementary 
Series  No.  6)  (1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 


Coiiipoaer  Title  and  Class 

Boieldiea — Calif  of  Bagdad  Overture  (1928-1929),  D. 

Brahats — Hungarian  Dance  No.  5  (1928-1929),  C. 

Academic  Festival  Overture  (1930),  A  A  B. 

Waltses  (2)  (1930),  CAD. 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  2  (1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Braeh— Kol  Nidrei  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Baarh — Ozarka  Suite  (SRN-B-1930),  A  A  B. 

Two  movements  from  “In  the  Woodland"  or  “Lyric”  Suites 
(1931),  A  B  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Chabrter — Espana  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Ckeaoweth — Harvest  Festival  (1930),  A  A  B. 

Ckeraktal — Overture,  Anacreon  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Ckopia — Masurke  (1928-1929),  C. 

Mazurke,  Op.  68,  No.  3  (SRN-C-JrH-1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 
Clark — Tschaikowsky  Suite  (1930),  A  A  B. 

Clarke— At  the  Spinet  (SRN-D-1930).  CAD. 

Caerae — Exaltation  (1928-1929),  C. 

Caate — A  Song  of  Summer,  Intermezzo  (1930),  CAD. 

Coaa — By  Candle  Light  (SRN-D-Jr  H-1931).  C  D  A  Jr  H. 
Ceaperla — Sarabande  (Master  Series  No.  4)  (1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 
Itellkea — Ethiopian  Dance  from  “Sylvia”  (NRN-B-1928) 
(1929),  A  A  B. 

Ovarak — Largo  from  “New  World  Symphony”(1928-29),  AAB. 
Slavonic  Dance  (1928-1929),  AAB. 
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i'oiiipuHer  Title  and  ClaM 

Scherzo  from  “New  World  Symphony”  (1930),  A  &  B. 
Slavonic  Dance  No.  2  (1928-1929),  C  &  D. 

"New  World  Symphony,"  First  Movement  (1931),  A  &  B. 
Franck — Ist  Movement,  Symphony  in  D  Minor  (NRN-A- 
1931),  A  &  B. 

FrlBil — Two  Movements  from  “Po-L.ingf  and  Ming  Toy” 
(1931),  A  B  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

GInrk — Dance  of  the  Happy  Spirits  from  "Orpheus”  (1928- 
1929)  C. 

Goldmark — The  Call  of  the  Plains  (1928-1929),  A  &  B. 
Goanod — Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette  (1928),  C. 

Marche  Romaine  (1928-1929),  D. 

GralBgcr — “Gay  and  Wistful”  and  “Gumsucker’s  March” 
from  the  Suite  "In  a  Nutshell”  (1931),  A  B  &  C. 

Grieg — The  Last  Spring  (1928-1929),  A  &  B. 

Norwegian  Dance  (1928-1929),  C. 

Christmas  Music  (1930)  (1931),  C  &  D  &  Jr  H. 

Heart  Wounds  (SRN-C-1930),  C  &  D. 

Hymn  to  the  Norse  Gods  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H.  , 

Hnd'iry — May  Day  Dance  (NRN-B-1929)  (1928).  A  &  B. 

Air  Plaintif  and  Gigue  ((SRN-B-1930).  C  &  D. 

Haivorara — Triumphal  March  of  the  Bojars  (1930),  A  &  B. 
Hnadci — Lrfirgo  (1928-1929),  D. 

Menuet  from  F  Major  Concerto  (1928-1929)  D. 

Sarabande  and  March  from  Sonata  No.  2  (Master  Series 
No.  6)  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Hnaaon — Nordic  Symphony,  First  Movement  (SRN-A-1931 ). 
A  &  B. 

Hartmaaa — March  of  the  ABC’s  (Elementary  Series  No.  7) 
(SRN-D-Jr  H-1931).  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Hayda — Menuetto  from  Third  Symphony  (1928-29),  C. 
Andante  from  “Surprise”  Symphony  (1928-1929),  C. 

Minuet  from  Symphony  No.  2  (SRN-D-1930),  C  &  D. 
London  Symphony  In  D  Major,  First  Movement  (SRN-A- 
1931),  A  B  &  C. 

Caprlcclo  in  A  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Haagariaa — Rackoezy  March  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Jeaaca — The  Happy  Wanderer  (NRN-D-Jr  H-1929)  (1928),  D. 
Jangairkel — (arr.  by) — Kol  Nidrei  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Knroly — Attila  Overture  (SRN-D-1930),  (j  &  D. 

Laaaraa— Hunting  Song  (SRN-C-Jr  H-1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 
Liaat — Les  Preludes  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Liebestraum  No.  3  (SRN-B-1931),  A  &  B. 

Lully— Gavotte  In  D  Minor  (1929),  A  &  B. 

MacDowell — Scherzo  from  Sonata  Tragica  (1928-1929),  A  &  B. 
Manney — Pensee  (1928-1929),  C. 

MendelsHoku — Fingal's  Cave  Overture  (1928),  A  &  B. 
Symphony  No.  4  in  A  (Saltarella)  (Finale)  (1930),  A  &  B. 
Canzonetta  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Consolation  and  Tarantella  (SRN-C-1930)  A  B  C  &  D. 
Overture,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  (1931)  A  &  B. 

Spring  Song  (Master  Series  No.  7)  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 
MoMskowsky — Spanish  Dance  No.  4  (1930),  A  &  B  C  D. 
Mosart — Allegro  from  “Elne'  Kleine  Nachtmusik”  (1928- 
1929),  A  &  B. 

Allegro  from  12th  Symphony  (1928-1929),  A  &  B. 

Minuet  from  Symphony  in  E  Flat  (1930),  A  &  B. 

.luplter  Symphony,  First  Movement  (1931),  A  &  B. 

Overture,  The  Magic  Flute  (1931),  A  B  &  C. 

Overture,  Don  Giovanni  (1931),  A  B  &  C. 

Overture,  Belmont  and  Constance  or  II  Ratto  del  Seraglio 
(1931),  A  B  &  C. 

Old  Bngliak — Three  Morris  Dances  (NRN-C-1928)  (1929),  C. 
Plerae — Patrol  of  the  Tin  Soldiers  (1930).  C  &  D. 

Hair — Parting  March  from  "Lenore”  Symphony  (1928-1929),  C. 

Romance  in  F,  Op.  3,  No.  2  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Rameau — Rigaudon  (Master  Series  No.  4)  (1931).  C  D  &  Jr  H. 
Rebmann-Clark — Grieg  Suite  (Complete)  (1928-1929),  C. 

Schumann  Suite  (Complete  )  (1928-1929),  D. 

Reinhold — Nocturne  (Elementary  Series  No.  7)  (1931)  C  D 
&  Jr  H. 

Rimsky-Koraakolf — The  Young  Prince  and  Princess  from 
“Scheherezade”  (1931),  A  &  B. 

Song  of  India  (NRN-C-1931).  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Roberto — La  Belie  Zingara  (1930),  C  &  D. 

Rubinstein— Twilight  (1928-1929),  C; 

Kamenoi  Ostrow  (1928-1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Saint-Saena — Marche  Militaire  Francaise  (1928-1929)  A  &  B. 

Danse  Macabre  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Srhnrwenka — Barcaroile  in  G  (1928-1929),  C. 

Sehnbert — Baiiet  Music  from  "Rosamunde”  (1928),  A  &  B. 
Moment  Musicals  (1928-1929),  C. 

ITnflnished  Symphony,  1st  Movement  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Ballet  Music  from  "Rosamunde”  (Contest  Edition)  (NUN- 
B-1931),  A  B  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Sinfoniette  (SRN-B-Jr  H-1931).  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Linden  Tree  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Srhnmann— The  Aibum  (1928-1929),  D. 

Slbellna— Valse  Triste  (1928-1929),  A  &  B. 

Finlandia  (SRN-A-1930).  A  &  B. 

In  Mournful  Mood  (1930),  C  &  D. 

From  the  North  (1931),  A  &  B. 

Sowerby — Irish  Washerwoman  (1928-1929),  A  &  B. 

Money  Musk,  Country  Dance  Tune  (1931),  A  &  B. 

StoensH — Song  of  the  Volga  Boatman  (SRN-A-1930),  A  &  B 
C  D. 

Stringfleld— Cripple  Creek  (SRN-B-1930).  A  B  C  &  D. 
Thomas — Overture,  Mignon  (1931),  A  &  B. 

Tsehaikowsky — Andante  Cantabile  from  5th  Symphony 
(NRN-A-1928)  (1929),  A  &  B. 

Valse  des  Fleurs  from  "Nutcracker  Suite”  (1928-1929),  A 
&  B. 

Song  Without  Words  (1928-1929),  D. 

Barcarolle  (1928-1929),  A  &  B. 

Symphony  No.  6,  2d  Movement  (1930),  A  &  B. 
Trepak-Dance  Russe  from  Nutcracker  Suite  (1930),  A  B 
C  &  D. 

Barcarolle — The  Seasons  (SRN-A-1930).  C  &  D. 

Finale  (Allego  con  fuoco)  from  Symphony  No.  4  (1931), 
A  &  B. 

Sweet  Dreams  and  Humoresque  (Master  Series  No.  12) 
(1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 


Conipoaer  Title  and  Class 

Waguer — Rienzi  Overture  (1928-1929),  A  &  B. 

Prize  Bong  from  “Meistersinger”  (1929)  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 
Tannhauser  Overture  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Meistersinger  Overture  (NRN-A-1930),  A  &  B. 

Siegfried  Paraphrase  (1931),  A  &  B. 

Weber — March  of  the  Peasants  (1928-1929),  C. 

Overture,  Der  Freischutz  (1931),  A  &  B. 

Overture,  Oberon  (1931),  A  &  B. 

White — On  the  Bayou  (1930),  C  &  D. 

Wllllama— A  Bach  Suite  (1928-1929),  C. 

Wolg-Ferrart — Overture,  Secret  of  Suzanne  (1931),  A  &  B. 
Wraagel — Romance  (1928-1929),  C. 

Band  Contest  Numbers,  1928-1931,  inclusive 

Composer  Title  and  Class 

Akimeake — On  the  Volga — Overture  (SRN-1931),  D  &  Jr  H. 
Albeala — Midsummer  Night’s  Serenade  (1930),  A  &  B. 
Alexaader — Coiossus  of  Columbia  (1929),  Massed. 

Anber — Masaniello  Overture  (1929),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Baeh — Chorale  and  March  from  Bach  Suite  (SRN-1931).  C. 

Chorale  from  Junior  Band  Course  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  11. 

Ralfe — Bohemian  Girl  Overture  (1928),  A  &  B. 

Beethovea — Egmont  Overture  (NRN-A-1930),  A. 

Theme  from  Violin  Concerto  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Menuet  in  G  (1930),  C  &  D. 

Moonlight  Sonata,  First  Movement  (1930),  C  &  D. 

Beghoa — Prelude  (1928),  A  &  B. 

Prelude  (SRN-C-1930),  C. 

Beadix — The  Gentle  Dove  (1928).  D. 

Beyer — Mayflower  Gavotte  (1929),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Bizet — Prelude  to  "L’Arlesienne”  (1929),  A  A  B. 

'  BorewakI — Adoration  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Brahma — Hungarian  Dance  No.  6  (SRN-B-1931),  B. 

Barielgh — Two  Oriental  Sketches  (1928),  A  &  B. 

Two  Oriental  Sketches  (NRN-B-1929).  B. 

Bnaeh,  Carl — A  Chant  from  the  Great  Plains  (NRN-A-1929),  A. 
Ceaek— Twilight  (1928),  D. 

Chamiaadc — Scarf  Dance  (1928),  C. 

CkapI — Courts  of  Granada-Suite  (1931),  A  &  B. 

Clark — Schumann  Suite  (SRN-D-1930),  D. 

Claypoole — Nuvida  (1928),  C. 

Coate — Harmony  Queen  Overture  (1928),  C. 

Cook — March,  “Fighting  Bob”  (1928),  Massed. 

Cooke— Sea  (hardens  (SRN-B-1930).  B. 

Criat — Arabian  Dance  (1930),  C  &  D. 

Cai — Orientate  (1930),  C  &  D. 

DeKovea — Recessional  (1931),  CAD. 

Dellbea — Ballet  Suite  "La  Source”  Nos.  1  A  2  (1929),  A  A  B. 

Ballet  Suite  “La  Source”  Nos.  1  A  4  (1929)  A  A  B. 

OeLaea — Athena  the  Beautiful  (1928).  A  A  B. 

Deppea — A  Japanese  Sunset  (1928),  C. 

Drigo — Heart  of  Harlequin  (1928),  C. 
nanoat — Rosita  (1928),  D. 

Rosita  (1929).  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Dvorak — Largo  from  “New  World  Symphony”  (1928),  A  A  B. 

Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me  (1930),  CAD. 

Elleaberg— First  Heart  Throbs  (1929),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Elgar— Salut  d’Amour  (1929),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Elle,  J. — Queen  of  the  Night  (NRN-B-1928),  B. 

Queen  of  the  Night  (1929),  A  A  B. 

Erkei — Hunyady  Laszlo — Overture  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Farrar,  O.  R. — Bombate  (1929),  Massed. 

Fillmore— 136th  U.S.A.  Field  Artillery  (1928),  Massed. 
Project  March  (1928),  Massed. 

Flemmiag — Integer  Vltaw,  from  Junior  Band  Course  (1931), 
C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Flotow — Stradella  Overture  (SRN-B-1930),  A  A  B. 

Fraaklia — Shades  of  Night  (1928).  C. 

Friedmaa — Slavonic  Rhapsody  (1930).  A  A  B. 

Gabiiel-Marle — Serenade  Badine  (1928),  C. 

Serenade  Badine  (1929),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Gaaae — La  Czarina  (1929).  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Glllett — Au  Moulin  (1928),  D. 

Coeur  Brise  (1928).  D. 

Gllaka — Valse  Fantasie  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Glark — Dance  of  the  Happv  Spirits  (1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 
Godard — Berceuse  (1928),  D. 

Goldmark — Bridal  Song  from  Rustic  Wedding  Symphony 
(SRN-C-1930),  CAD. 

Gomea — II  Guarany — Overture  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Goaaod — Dio  Possente  (Cavatina  from  Faust)  (1928),  D. 
Mirella  Overture  (1928).  C. 

Prelude  to  “Faust”  (NRN-C  and  Jr.  H.-1931).  C  A  Jr  H. 
Graiager — Children’s  March  (1929).  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Country  Gardens  (1931).  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Gregh — Quietude  (1930),  CAD. 

Grieg— Grieg  Suite  Nos.  2  and  5  (1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Heart  Wounds  (1929)  (NRN-D-1929),  D. 
Huldigungsmarsch  (1929),  A  A  B. 

Introduction  from  Sigurd  .Torsalfsr  (1929),  A  A  B. 

March  of  the  Dwarfs  (1929).  A  A  B. 

On  the  Mountains  (1929).  A  A  B. 

Wedding  Day  at  Trolhaugen  (SRN-A-1930).  A. 

Gmenwald — Rhlnefels  Overture  (SRN-C-J 930).  C. 

Hadley — “Prelude”  from  .Suite  Ancl“nne  (NRN-C-1928),  C. 
"Prelude”  from  Suite  Ancienne  (1930),  A  A  B. 
Herod-Overture  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Silhouettes — .Suite  (Parts  144)  (1931).  A  A  B. 

Song  of  the  Marching  Men  (SRN-B-1930).  A  A  B. 

Hall — Tenth  Regiment  March  (1928).  Maased. 

H»vea — Determination  Overture  (1928).  D. 

Determination  Overture  (1929).  A  A  B. 

Gvpsv  Festival — Overture  (tJJM,),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Herbert — Irish  Rhapsody  (1929).  A  A  B. 

March  of  the  Toys  (1928).  A  A  B. 

Hoamer — Southern  Rhapsody  (1931).  A  A  B. 

Halt — Magneta  Overture  (1929).  C  D  A  .Tr  H. 

Hair,  Win — The  Premium  (1929),  Massed. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Chopin^s 

“Etude” 

A  Composition  Recpiiring  Mature 
Understanding 


By  Theodora  Troendle 


I  'THOUGH  this  grreat  composition 

I  is  titled  “Etude”  and  is  includ- 

-L  ed  in  a  set  of  12  pieces,  the  rest 
of  them  typical  studies  in  that  they 
stress  technical  difficulties  and  fluen¬ 
cy,  one  wondera  why  Chopin  included 
this  beautiful  composition  in  that 
category.  The  title  “Nocturne”  would 
seem  to  fit  it  infinitely  better.  It  is  a 
composition  in  which  the  composer 
reaches  such  heights  of  musical  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  seems  to  lay  bare  his  very 
soul.  It  is  almost  ballad-like  in  its 
dramatic  vivid  portrayal  of  struggle 
and  conflict  and  its  conclusion  is  filled  ' 
with  a  resignation  that  seems  to  be  the 
final  and  supreme  message  of  art.  It 
is  a  composition  that  will  appeal  more 
to  the  mature  performer  and  listener 
than  to  the  younger  for  whom  life  is 
still  a  glorious  adventure  and  for 
whom  the  future  still  portends  victory, 
never  defeat. 

The  first  eight  measures  are  a  wist¬ 
ful  questioning;  the  wonder  of  the 
sensitive  soul  who  feels  deeply  but  yet 
sees  clearly.  The  next  12  measures 
breathe  defiance,  and  the  second  and 
third  pages  open  revolt;  the  last  page 
submission.  Like  the  Chopin  ballads 
the  whole  gamut  of  emotion  is  included 
also  the  most  varied  and  exacting  of 
technical  demands.  Exacting  as  this 
piece  is,  its  obstacles  do  not  seem  awe¬ 
some,  judging  from  the  number  of  in¬ 
trepid  performances  one  hears  on 
every  hand.  For  the  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  the  technical  difficulties  obscure 
entirely  the  meaning  and  conception  of 
the  music.  First  of  all,  double  notes 
are  hard  to  play  smoothly.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bring  out  a  sustained  melody 
particularly  when  the  same  hand  must 
take'  care  of  the  under  or  accompany¬ 
ing  notes  as  well.  Most  performances 
one  hears  are  jerky,  the  melody  un¬ 


vocal  and  the  rhythm  distorted.  I 
would  advise  counting  eight  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  further  insure  evenness.  I  would 
further  advise  practicing  the  right 
hand  alone.  Sing  your  melody  fre¬ 
quently,  and  then  try  to  emulate  the 
inflections  with  your  fingers.  The 
passage  in  double  sixths  is  where  one’s 
difficulties  commence  in  earnest,  and 
the  figure  in  double  fourths  for  both 
hands  contrary  motion  is  a  hurdle  for 
even  the  most  fluent  technician.  I 
would  advise  taking  one  phrase  at  a 
time  and  practicing  each  hand  sepa¬ 
rately,  achieving  perfect  legato  and 
smoothness  before  attempting  the 
same  phrase  together.  At  measure  46 
you  will  find  8  measures  of  a  repeated 
figure  in  double  sixths.  Do  not  attempt 
practicing  the  entire  eight  measures 
at  once  but  divide  the  passage  olT.  It 
has  clearly  defined  little  subdivisions, 
five  ^ort  little  figrures  and  a  sixth, 
longer  and  most  difficult.  Be  sure  to 
follow  the  composer’s  instructions  as 
to  the  phrasing,  for  you  will  find  your 
difficulties  considerably  simplified  by 
phrasing  off  in  pairs.  The  phrasing, 
however,  should  not  be  a  definite 
break.  It  must  give  the  effect  of  a 
violinist  changing  from  an  up  stroke 
to  a  dovm  with  his  bow.  I  would  com¬ 
mence  to  the  passage  mezzo-piano  so 
as  not  to  exhaust  your  strength  before 
the  end  of  the  figure.  Above  all,  re¬ 
main  relaxed.  The  last  page  is  prac¬ 
tically  as  the  first  and  the  problems 
are  identical.  Play  it,  however,  more 
reminiscently,  more  introspectively. 
Do  not  attempt  the  composition  at  all 
unless  you  are  reasonably  able  to  cope 
with  its  difficulties  and  unless  the  tra¬ 
gic  beauty  and  pathos  of  this  exquisite 
work  of  art  deeply  find  an  echo  in  your 
heart.  It  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  other¬ 
wise  approach  it. 


Facts  About  Music 

It  is  surprising  that  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski,  the  famous  pianist,  has 
not  kept  himself  better  informed  as  to 
the  musical  progress  of  the  United 
States.  Recently  he  said  that  the  auto¬ 
mobile  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in 
competition  with  music;  that  it  takes 
people  away  from  music  more  than 
anything  else. 

The  facts  are  that  more  money  is 
now  being  spent  yearly  for  music  in 
the  United  States  than  ever  before,  the 
total  amount  being  estimated  at  over 
$800,000,000.  Metropolitan  centers 
such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis  and  Los  Angeles 
have  their  symphony  orchestras.  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  have  their  opera 
houses,  and  other  leading  cities  their 
regular  opera  seasons.  Orchestras, 
bands  and  glee  clubs  are  being  organ¬ 
ized  in  universities,  high  schools, 
junior  and  grade  schools.  Business 
and  industrial  concerns  have  their 
musical  activities,  which  are  composed 
of  the  employes.  National  educators 
have  brought  their  influence  to  bear 
to  make  musical  education  part  of  the 
school  curriculum.  The  radio  is  bring¬ 
ing  music  into  millions  of  homes 
throughout  the  land. 

HARRY  EDWARD  FREUND. 


A  series  of  concerts  by  the  Amarillo 
high  school  band,  under  the  direction 
of  Oscar  Wise  will  be  presented  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter. 

t 

The  Newton  high  school  band  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  didnt  need  any  cam¬ 
paign  for  members  at  the  start  of  the 
school  year,  as  ninety  instrumentalists 
appear^  at  the  first  rehearsal, 
t 

The  German  club  of  Sequoia  Union 
high  school.  Redwood  City,  Calif,  has 
organized  a  band. 

S 

The  Central  high  school  orchestra 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn,  was  asked  by 
Thaddeus  P.  Giddings,  supervisor  of 
music  to  play  at  the  Minnesota  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  convention, 
f 

Traveling  by  bus,  the  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich.,  high  school  band  went  to 
Muskegon  for  the  game  there  with  the 
Muskegon  high  school,  and  won  de¬ 
served  praised  from  their  opponents 
as  well  as  supporters  by  their  excel¬ 
lent  musicianship  and  “field  tech¬ 
nique.”  This  band  recently  received 
$200  for  services  given  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Fair  and  purchased  a  new  drum 
and  other  equipment  with  the  money. 
Karl  Schlabach  is  the  director. 


More  1930 
Prize 
Winners 


The  Meson  City  High  School 
Bend  hes  been  State  Champion 
of  Class  A  ht  Iowa  for  two  years. 
Gerald  R.  Prescott  is  the  director. 


Qttincy  High  School  Cosscert  Band  of  Illinois 
under  the  itrection  of  Passl  E.  Morrison  took 
first  honors  in  Class  A  ht  their  State  ht  1930. 


The  Roosevelt  High  School  Band 
of  Kent,  Ohio,  is  a  fast  riser  ht  Clast 
B.  A.  Hoye  Godfrey  is  the  dhector. 
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T  he  Soldierd  Memorial 
Band  of  the  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  High  School. 
Charles  R.  Cutts  is  the 
director  of  this  State 
Champion  Band. 


The  John  Admms  High  School  Or- 
chettrm  of  CUvelond,  Ohio,  were  the 
winneri  of  third  piece  in  the  Netionml 
CUut  A  contests  mt  Lincoln.  Amos  G. 
Wesler  is  the  director. 


The  Deerbom,  Mich.,  String  Qmer- 
tette.  Left  to  right,  Robert  Zehnow, 
Robert  Blmck,  Mmrien  McCormick  end 
Evelyn  Ainsworth. 


Beetrice  Doro¬ 
thy  McMenus, 
B.  Mus.  Ed., 
director  of  the 
Deer  born  mn- 
siciens. 


Cless  C  Bend 
which  won 
first  piece  in 
theI930Stete 
contest.  They 
ere  directed 
by  NeU  Reese 
Steen. 


MIMI 


The  Boy^  Vocettonel  School  Bond  of 
Lonsinz,  Mich.,  mre  Nmtionol  Cham¬ 
pion  marchers.  They  are  under  the 
direction  of  King  Stacey. 


The  National  Champion  Class  B  Orchestra 
from  Dearborn,  Mich.  Beatrice  McManus  is 
the  director. 


place  in  the 
State  con* 
test.  T.  H. 
Wills  is  the 
director. 


Haien  McGarrey,  a  Dearborn,  Mich., 
soloist,  who  won  second  place  in  the 
1930  National  horn  solo  contest. 


The  Eads,  Colorado,  Class  D  Band 
took  first  place  in  their  State  contest. 
James  Laing  directs  this  group. 


The  Edison  Junior 
High  School  Bond 
of  Berkeley,  CM- 
fortsio,  hove  won 
fwst  piece  in  the 
Junior  Clots  in 
Stote  contests  for 
two  yeort.  Joseph 
Weiss  it  the  di- 


Lonork  Community  High  School  Bond  of 
Lonork,  III.,  winner  of  fifth  piece  in  the  No- 
tiossol  Clots  C  contest  ot  Flint.  Leonord  Wierton 
it  the  director. 


The  Arlington, 
So.Dokoto  High 
School  .Bond 
won  first  piece 
in  Clots  B  in 
their  Stote  con¬ 
test  in  1930.  A. 
C.  Berdohl  it  di¬ 
recting  this 
group. 


Su  Elmo  Jurenile  Bond  of  St. 
Elmo,  III.,  it  the  third  best 
Clots  C  bond  in  the  country,  oc- 
cording  to  the  records.  R,  E. 
Brown  it  the  director. 


Nicolet  High  School  Bond  of  West  DePere, 
Wit.,  represent  the  best  there  it  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  Clots  C.  They  won  first  piece  in  the 
1930  Notionol  contest.  A.  Enno  it  the 
director. 
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See  Pictures  on  Pages  23-26 


Boys'  Vocational  School 

Band,  Lansing,  Mich. 

KING  STACY,  Director 
ING  STACY  and  his  Boys'  Vo¬ 
cational  School  Band  of  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich,  are  double-threat 
men  in  National  contests.  Never  con¬ 
tent  with  less  than  a  first  or  second 
place,  they  have  acquired  enough  plac- 
ques  and  cups  to  start  a  museum.  They 
were  adjudged  the  band  easiest  on  the 
eye  in  the  National  contest  at  Flint  last 
May,  and  a  year  ag^>  at  Denver,  in 
competition  with  all  contestants,  and 
everyone  marvelled  at  the  perfect  or¬ 
derliness  they  displayed  in  every  move¬ 
ment — almost  as  if  they  were  auto¬ 
matons,  being  worked  by  a  master  di¬ 
rector  and  drum  major. 

Jn  playing,  they  are  entered  as  a 
Class  B  band,  and  have  taken  first 
place  in  every  State  contest  they  en¬ 
tered  since  1927.  According  to  the  rul¬ 
ing,  they  were  ineligible  to  enter  the 
State  contests  in  1930  and  1931,  but 
are  permitted  to  gfo  directly  into  the 
National  contest.  In  1928  and  1930 
they  took  second  place  in  their  class 
in  the  Nationals,  and  were  so  few 
points  behind  the  winners  that  it  seems 
almost  inevitable  that  they  will  cop 
first  honors  sooner  or  later. 

Dearborn  High  School, 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

BEATRICE  McMANUS,  Director 

This  business  of  winning  seems  to  be 
second  nature  to  the  Dearborn  high 
school  orchestra  of  Dearborn,  Mich., 
piloted  by  Miss  Beatrice  D.  McManus. 

The  orchestra  numbering  forty- 
seven  members  entered  the  National 
contest  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  this  past 
school  year  and  won  first  place  in  Class 
B,  their  points  totalling  3,927  out  of 
a  possible  4,400. 

The  orchestra  is  comparatively 
young,  having  been  organized  only  six 
years  ago  with  eight  members. 

They  meet  for  an  hour  period  each 


day,  sectionally  two  days  a  week  and 
as  a  whole  three  days  a  week.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  second  violin  sec¬ 
tion  meets  one  day  a  week  after  school 
for  practice  alone.  This  is  because 
most  of  this  section  are  just  in  from 
the  school  string  classes  and  are  un¬ 
accustomed  to  orchestra  work,  such  as 
after  time,  etc.  On  Fridays  student 
conductors  are  responsible  for  the 
class.  Those  who  elect  conducting  take 
turns  directing  the  orchestra  under  the 
supervision  of  the  director  and  some 
excellent  conductors  have  been  devel¬ 
oped. 

In  1927-28  they  placed  fourth  in  the 
state  contest.  In  1928-29  third,  and  in 
1929-30  second,  Mt.  Clemens,  1928-29 
National  winners  placing  first.  The 
points  were  so  nearly  even  however, 
between  Mt.  Clemen^  and  Dearborn, 
that  they  felt  greatly  encouraged  to 
make  the  effort  for  National  honors 
and  would  have  had  a  fine  chance  for 
first  even  if  Mt.  Clemens  had  been  one 
of  the  competitors  as  Mt.  Clemens  the 
previous  year  had  an  average  of  86.8 
while  Dearborn  had  an  average  of 
89.25. 

Contrary  to  the  policies  of  many 
schools.  Dearborn  makes  admission  to 
the  orchestra  an  honor  to  be  worked 
for.  No  one  may  enter  the  second 
violin  section  until  he  can  play  third 
and  fifth  positions  and  no  one  may  en¬ 
ter  the  first  violin  section  until  he  has 
had  at  least  one  semester  on  second 
violin  and  can  play  the  seventh  posi¬ 
tion.  This  encourages  players  to  take 
outside  lessons  and  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  home  practice. 

Among  the  stronger  links  in  the  or¬ 
chestra  are  the  players  who  made  up  a 
string  quartet  which  took  first  place  in 
the  State  contest,  a  brass  ensemble 
which  took  second  place  in  the  same 
contest  and  Hazen  McGarvey,  first 
horn  player  who  won  second  place  in 
the  National  contest. 

The  ensemble  is  composed  of  Harry 
Losey  and  William  Schroeder,  trum¬ 


pet;  Sterling  Smith,  tuba;  Bernard 
McGuire  and  Hazen  McGarvey,  horns, 
and  Milton  Parrish,  trombone. 

Robert  Zahnow  and  Evelyn  Ain- 
smith  vibrate  the  fiddles  in  the  string 
quartet,  Robert  Black  (well-known  to 
Interlochenists)  bows  the  viola  and* 
Marian  McCormick  adds  the  mellow 
cello  notM. 

Miss  McManus  who  directs  all  the 
groups,  received  her  B.  of  Music  in  Ed. 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  has 
been  Supervisor  of  Music  in  Dearborn 
since  1924.  She  is  the  teacher  of  the 
string  classes  in  which  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  orchestra  string  sec¬ 
tions  received  their  training. 

Eustis  High  School, 

EusHs,  Florida 

CAPT.  J.  B.  CYNEAL,  Director 

The  Eustis  high  school  boys’  band  ot 
Eustis,  Florida,  numbers  50  boys  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  11  to  18  years,  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  J.  B.  O’Neal. 
They  won  the  State  Championship  in 
1928-29-30,  and  in  May  entered  the  Na¬ 
tional  Class  C  contest.  This  band  was 
organized  in  1926  with  19  members, 
and  was  originally  sponsored  by  the 
Eustis  Kiwanis  club.  Now  practically 
every  civic  organization  in  Eustis 
shares  the  honor  of  being  their  spon¬ 
sor. 

They  fill  an  unusually  large  number 
of  engagements  at  conventions,  foot¬ 
ball  games,  expositions,  fairs,  recep¬ 
tions,  inaugurations,  and  broadcasts  in 
addition  to  giving  an  average  of  two 
concerts  a  week  daring  the  winter  sea¬ 
son. 

John  Adams  High 

School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

AMOS  G.  WBSLBR,  Director 

The  John  Adams  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  took 
third  place  in  Class  A  at  the  National 
contest  in  1930  has  a  very  colmrful  his¬ 
tory  which  we  will  let  Fred  Fennell, 
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tympanist  and  xylophonist  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  tell. 

“John  Adams  high  school  was  opened 
in  1923.  It  was  not  until  1925  that 
the  first  orchestra  was  brought  to¬ 
gether  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Roberts,  the  musical  director  of  the 
school.  This  organization  consisted 
of  twelve  first  violins,  eleven  second 
violins,  one  cello,  a  piano,  two  trum¬ 
pets,  two  saxophones,  and  drums. 

The  school  made  no  special  effort 
to  build  up  this  group  to  symphonic 
instrumentation  and  size.  The  school 
board  was  furnishing  some  instru¬ 
ments  each  year  and  by  September, 
1928,  the  school  had  received  a  total 
of  fourteen. 

In  the  fall  of  1928,  the  enrollment  of 
this  high  school  was  so  large  that  the 
vocal  classes  demanded  all  of  Mr. 
Robert’s  time.  The  instrumental 
teaching  was  continued  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Amos  G.  Wesler,  who  has 
proved  to  be  a  man  most  capable  for 
the  position.  His  work  was  to  build 
the  orchestra  and  band.  When  Mr. 
Butterfield,  the  principal,  was  assured 
that  Mr.  Wesler  was  getting  good  re¬ 
sults  in  his  work,  the  purchase  of  nine 
clarinets  and  three  trombones  was 
sanctioned.  Three  instrumental  class¬ 
es  were  formed;  the  junior  and  senior 
orchestra  were  organized;  and  a  band 
of  fifteen  began  work  for  the  semes¬ 
ter. 

In  the  spring  of  1929,  a  state  or¬ 
chestra  contest  was  held  at  Oberlin 
under  the  auspices  of  Oberlin  College. 
The  orchestra  of  fifty-five  members 
entered  this  contest  with  Mr.  Wesler 
believing  that  hearing  and  seeing  the 
other  orchestras  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  group.  It  was  a  most  unexpected, 
but  pleasant  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
orchestra  was  ranked  second  by  these 
expert  judges.  Glenville  high  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  won  the  first  award. 

The  splendid  performance  at  this 
contest  aroused  the  whole  school.  The 
principal  recommended  that  the  school 
spend  $500  for  new  instruments  in 
addition  to  $500  allowed  by  the  school 
board.  This  plan  materialized.  To 
show  their  interest  the  senior  class  of 
1929  gave  the  school  a  set  of  pedal 
tympani,  and  the  student  council  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  xylophone. 

This  year  the  instrumental  classes 
were  getting  results,  and  our  orchestra 
numbered  seventy-eight.  Three  basses, 
one  bassoon,  one  oboe,  and  four  violas 
were  lacking  to  make  our  instrumen¬ 
tation  100  per  cent.  As  quickly  as 
possible  these  instruments  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  so  that  a  full  symphonic  unit 
will  be  possible. 

After  a  great  deal  of  conscientious 
hard  work,  the  group  appeared  in  the 


second  state  orchestra  contest  at  Ober¬ 
lin.  It  was  true  that  the  orchestra 
had  improved  greatly,  but  the  same 
thing  applied  to  the  other  contestants. 
The  group  wanted  to  win  the  first 
award,  but  it  was  taught  to  be  open 
minded  and  to  act  as  good  sports  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  might  be. 

The  winning  of  first  place  unified 
the  school  and  the  community  to  such 
an  extent  that  $4,000  was  raised  in 
about  two  weeks’  time  for  our  trip  to 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Undoubtedly,  the  success  of  our 
financial  campaign,  as  well  as  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  trip  to  the  National 
contest,  was  due  to  the  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  of  our  assistant  principal, 
Dwight  W.  Lott.  Mr.  Butterfield  gave 
valuable  assistance  in  directing  the 
raising  of  the  money.  A  carnival  was 
held  at  school;  candy  was  sold;  tags 


Every 

Prize 

Winner 

—of  the  1929-1930  School 
year;  Band,  Orchestra,  En¬ 
semble  or  Soloist;  in  state  or 
national  contests,  will  please 
send  photo  to  this  maga¬ 
zine  for  publication. 


were  distributed;  individual  contribu¬ 
tions  were  solicited;  home  rooms  do¬ 
nated;  surrounding  schools  contribut¬ 
ed;  and  several  business  organizations 
and  the  Kiwanis  club  sponsored  a  con¬ 
cert. 

Our  trip  to  Lincoln  for  the  National 
contest  was  very  well  planned.  Mr. 
Wesler ’s  one  big  task  was  to  direct 
the  orchestra.  Mr.  Lott  was  manager 
of  the  trip.  He  also  acted  as  chap¬ 
eron  for  the  boys  and  was  assisted  in 
this  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  girls  were 
in  care  of  Lillian  Niebes,  dean  of  girls, 
and  Dorothy  Jones,  one  of  the  teach¬ 
ers.  Mr.  J.  Leon  Ruddick,  supervisor 
of  school  orchestras,  and  Harry  F. 
Clark,  supervisor  of  school  bands,  gave 
us  much  assistance  in  tuning,  rehears¬ 
ing,  and  advising  many  other  things 
pertaining  to  the  contest  musically. 

Except  for  the  trip  from  here  to 
Chicago,  the  group  traveled  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  train.  The  string  basses  were 
packed  in  trunks  loaned  us  by  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 


cellos  were  placed  in  cardboard  car¬ 
tons. 

The  orchestra  placed  third  in  the 
finals  and  Lincoln  and  Hammond  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  winning  first 
and  second  awards,  respectively.  What 
this  year  will  bring  forth  in  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  orchestra  is 
of  interest.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
rest  on  one’s  laurels,  hard  work  will 
be  necessary;  and  having  made  a  good 
showing,  more  will  be  expected  of  the 
future  group.  To  retain  the  position 
of  winner  is  no  easy  task. 

The  orchestra  meets  for  a  forty  min¬ 
ute  period  daily  as  do  all  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  organizations.  The  school 
gives  one  credit  toward  graduation 
per  semester  for  any  two  music 
courses  taken.  Of  thirty-two  credits 
required  for  graduation,  six  credits  in 
music  constitutes  a  major  and  four  a 
minor. 

Lanark  Community  High 

School,  Lanark,  III. 

LEONARD  WIERSON,  Director 

It’s  tough  sledding  for  the  Lanark 
Community  school  band  of  Lanark, 
HI.,  as  they  have  only  two  practices  a 
week  —  sometimes  less  —  and  these 
have  to  be  outside  of  school  hours. 
However,  they  have  come  in  for  a 
good  share  of  the  spoils  at  district, 
state  and  national  contests. 

The  band  was  still  in  its  infancy 
in  the  spring  of  1927  when  it  entered 
its  first  meet  in  the  sectional  contest 
in  Class  B  at  Aurora,  Ill.  It  took 
second  place,  losing  only  to  Belvidere, 
a  subsequent  National  champion  in 
that  class.  The  same  year,  Lanark 
took  third  place  at  the  state  contest. 

In  1928,  L.  C.  S.  B.  again  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Belvidere  at  both  the  sec¬ 
tional  and  the  state,  but  it  succeeded 
in  holding  second  honors  at  both  con¬ 
tests.  They  .qualified  for  national 
competition  at  Joliet  and  placed  about 
seventh. 

Ed'tson  Junior  High, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

JOSEPH  WEISS,  Director 

In  the  junior  classes  of  bands,  which 
are  ineligible  for  the  national  contests, 
the  Edison  junior  high  school  of  Ber¬ 
keley,  California,  stands  in  the  high 
ranks.  They  have  won  first  place  in 
their  class  in  state  contests  for  two 
consecutive  years.  The  whole  school 
and  city  is  behind  these  young  musi¬ 
cians  to  a  man,  and  big  celebrations 
are  planned  after  contests. 

In  the  1930  contest,  this  band  was 
the  smallest  in  its  class  and  won  over 
five  other  state  contestants.  Joseph 
Weiss  is  the  director. 
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TOP  dreaming  about  your  “letter”, 
Get  it!  You  aren’t  limited  to  foot¬ 
ball,  track,  basketball  or  the  tank, 
Get  your  “letter”  in  the  school  band. 


A  Holton  Revelation  Listrument  Makes  p 
It  Easier  for  You  to  Win  Your  Letter  ♦ 


A  Holton  “Revelation”  Band  Instrument,  whether  it  is  a  Trumpet,  Trombone, 
Cornet,  or  Saxophone,  will  smooth  the  way  to  success  for  you.  The  Holton- 
Clarke  Cornet,  with  its  perfect  scale,  is  extremely  easy  to  blow,  and  its  unusual 
flexibility  will  please  you.  The  Trumpet,  always  true  to  pitch,  gives  a  pure, 
true  tone  —  remarkable  for  its  brilliance  and  penetration.  The  big-toned  Trom¬ 
bone,  true  in  every  register,  slides  in  perfect  alignment,  and  frictionless  action, 
—  it  has  no  “wolf”  tones.  The  playing,  even  when  starting  a  tone,  is  effortless. 
Favoring  a  tone  is  a  thing  of  the  past  when  playing  a  Holton  Saxophone.  It 
has  perfect  harmony  in  every  key;  exquisite  balance  eliminates  tension,  and, 
because  of  its  many  patented,  exclusive  features,  it  plays  with  marvelous  ease. 
The  other  instruments  in  the  Holton  “Revelation”  line,  the  French  Horn,  Con¬ 
cert  Horn,  Euphonium,  Pryorphone,  and  the  Basses,  are  all  built  on  the  Holton 
principle  of  creating  only  perfect  instruments. 


Holton  Collegiate  Instruments 

—  are  popular-priced  editions  of  famous  Holton  originals.  While  lower  in 
price  they  possess  the  true  Holton  tone. 

Designed  for  the  school  band  where  tone  quality  is  desired  but  lack  of  funds 
will  not  permit  the  purchase  of  the  more  expensive  instruments. 


10  DAYS  FREE  LOAN 


Satisfy  yourself  how  a  Holton  Band  Instrument  will  help  you  to  win  your 
“letter”.  At  absolutely  no  expense  to  you,  we  will  lend  you  any  instrument  you 
desire  for  10  days.  If  at  the  end  of  10  days  you  desire  to  keep  the  instrument 
of  your  choice,  we’ll  arrange  for  easy  payments.  Send  the  coupon  to  us  today 
for  a  FREE  beautiful  new  illustrated  catalog  of  both  the  famous  Holton 
“Revelation”  and  “Collegiate”  Band  Instruments. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

1233  CHURCH  STREET 

ELKHORN,  -  -  -  WISCONSIN 


The  Holton  Band 
Plan 


{The  Guaranteed  School  Band  Plan) 

Our  plan  is  so  successful  that  we  guaran¬ 
tee  a  playing  band  in  t2  vieeks.  We 
handle  all  the  details  without  worrying 
the  superintendent,  without  conflict  with 
your  class  work  or  school  routine.  We 
interest  the  parents  in  our  plan,  do  all  the 
organizing,  furnish  the  instruments  with 
no  risk  of  financial  loss  to  school  or  pupil. 
If  at  the  end  of  12  weeks  the  band  is  not 
enthusiastically  and  correctly  playing,  we 
take  back  the  instruments,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  have  cost  you  nothing. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  COMPANY, 

1233  Church  Street, 

Elkhom,  Wisconsin. 

□  Send  me  a  FREE  Loan  Application  and  your  catalog.  I’m  interested  in 


(Instrument) 

□  Send  me  details  of  your  School  Band  Plan. 


Name 


Town 
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In  1929  the  band  fell  into  Claae  C  I 
under  the  new  classification.  Rather  | 
dark  days  followed  for  the  Howard 
band  nosed  it  out  in  the  sectional  and 
it  took  second  place  there  and  dropped 
to  third  in  the  State  contest. 

Down,  but  far  from  out,  the  band 
staged  a  glorious  come-back  in  1930 
when  it  took  first  place  at  the  section¬ 
al,  first  in  the  state  and  fourth  in  the 
national. 

Leonard  I.  Wierson  directed  the  | 
band  since  its  organization,  in  addi-  j 
tion  to  fulfilling  the  duties  of  superin-  { 
tendency  of  the  Lanark  Public  Schools.  I 
This  year  Harry  Blackburn  is  direct-  j 
ing. 

Nicolet  High  School, 

West  de  Pere,  Wise, 

A.  ENNA,  Director 
One  of  the  best  known  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Wisconsin  bands  is  that  of 
the  Nicolet  high  school  of  West  de 
Pere. 

Starting  their  contest  career  in 
1926,  they  entered  Class  C  in  the  State 
contests  and  captured  first  place.  They 
repeated  this  achievement  in  1927, 
then  in  1928  entered  Class  B  at  the 
State  tournament,  taking  second  place. 

In  1929  they  took  the  next  step  and 
entered  Class  A  competition,  receiving 
first  honors  in  the  State.  They  main¬ 
tained  this  place  in  1930  and  entered 
the  national  contests  as  a  Class  C 
band,  winning  first  place. 

This  band  has  also  won  solo  events 
and  marching  and  sight  reading  con¬ 
tests  at  various  tournaments.  A.  Enna 
is  the  director. 

Mason  City  High  School, 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

G.  R.  PRESCOTT,  Director 
The  Mason  City,  Iowa,  high  school 
band  under  the  direction  of  G.  R.  Pres¬ 
cott,  has  won  first  place  in  Class  A 
in  the  State  contests  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  entered  the  national  con¬ 
test  in  1930  for  the  first  time.  They 
took  four  places  in  solo  events.  This 
band  has  been  a  rather  spectacular 
riser  in  its  State  as  it  never  did  much 
of  anything  until  1929,  and  then  spurt¬ 
ed  up  to  first  place.  Abraham  Lincoln 
high  school  of  Council  Bluffs,  had 
previously  been  so  good  as  to  almost 
discourage  other  bands,  but  from  now 
on,  things  will  be  rather  close  between 
these  two  leaders  as  well  as  some 
other  powerful  Class  A  bands  in  the 
SUte. 

Roosevelt  High  School, 

Kent,  Ohio 

A.  HOYE  GODFREY,  Director 
To  be  a  band  winner  in  Ohio  means 
that  the  band  must  be  good,  because 


IT  IS  TO  LAUGH 


Joe:  “Do  you  know  that  Columbus 
was  crooked?” 

Jim:  “Aw,  he  wasn’t  either.” 

Joe:  “Sure  he  was.  He  double- 
crossed  the  ocean.” — Ex. 

I 

Mrs.  Wheeler 
(sternly  to  the 
old  boy  arriving 
home  at  3  a.  m.) : 
“What  does  the 
clock  say?” 

Mr.  Wheeler 
(responding 
quickly)  :“It  shay 
‘tick-tock’  and  sha  doggies  shay  ’bow¬ 
wow’  and  sha  HI  pusshy-cats  shay 
‘meow-meow’.” 


“If  your  brother  ever  going  to  get 
married?” 

“I  don’t  think  ao.  He’s  studying 
to  get  a  bachelor’s  degree.” 


Editor:  “Here,  your  story  is  too 
long.  Re-write  it  so  that  the  most 
ignorant  boob  will  understand  what 
you  mean.” 

Cub  Reporter:  “What  was  there  ya’ 
didn’t  understand,  boss?” 

I 

Sounds  Good 

One  day  a  friend  hailed  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  rabbit  sausage  on  the  street 
and  said,  “Say,  Jake,  what  are  you 
putting  in  that  rabbit  sausage  now? 
It’s  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Are  you 
using  a  substitute?” 

“Yep!”  Jake  replied  frankly,  “but 
the  percentage  is  50-50.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  inquired  the 
friend. 

“Well,”  was  the  startling  reply,  “I 
use  one  rabbit  to  one  horse.” 

•  I 

Tom:  “Say,  Mike,  can  you  row  a 
bicycle?” 

Mike:  “Row  a  bike!  Of  course  not. 
Can  you?” 

Tom:  “Well,  when  I  was  a  kid  I 
rode  a  bicycle.” 

I 

A  Tip? 

Traveler:  “Did  you  find  a  roll  con¬ 
taining  $50  under  my  pillow?” 

Pullman  Porter:  “Yes,  suh;  thank 
yon,  suh.” — Washington  Dirge. 


Soring 

Husband:  “But,  darling,  we  must 
economize.” 

Wife:  “Exactly  what  I’m  doing.  I’m 
buying  everything  on  credit.” — Cap¬ 
per’s  Weekly. 

S 

Comfort  for  Cows 

Little  Betty,  taking  her  first  ride  in 
the  country,  was  very  much  impressed 
by  everything  she  saw.  Turning  to  her 
mother,  she  cried,  “Oh,  Mother,  they 
must  be  very  rich  in  the  country!” 

Mother:  “Why,  Betty,  what  makes 
you  think  ao?” 

Betty  (pointing  to  the  vdndmills) 
“See,  they  even  have  big  electric  fans 
for  the  cows!” 

I 

The  Shirker 

Farmer :  “I  cannot  give  you  money, 
but  I  can  employ  you  to  dig  potatoes.” 

Workshy:  “But  it  would  be  better 
to  employ  the  man  who  planted  them.” 

Parmer:  “Why?” 

Workshy:  “Because  he  knows 

where'  they  are.” — M  oustique, 
(Charleroi). 

I 

Have  you  ever  read  “To  a  Mouse?” 

How  do  you  get  them  to  listen? 

I 

*N other  Operation 

“Did  the  doctor  remove  your  ap¬ 
pendix?” 

“Feels  like  he  removed  the  whole 
table  of  contents.” 

S 

“Jack,  dar¬ 
ling,  have  you 
ever  loved 
before?” 

“My  dear 
girl.  I’ll  be 
perfectly  frank 
with  you.  I’ve 
been  engaged 
so  many  times  that  my  ex-fiancees 
have  perfected  an  organization  and 
adopted  a  yell.” 

I 

Sam:  Hey,  Rastus,  lemme  present 
my  wife  to  yuh! 

Rastus:  Naw  suh!  Boy!  I’s  got  one 
of  my  own! 

I 

Officer:  “Hey,  there,  move  on;  you 
can’t  stop  here.” 

Collegian:  “I  can’t  ekf  Say,  officer, 
you  dont  know  tkia  ear.” 
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The  Popular 
Instrument  of  Today! 


TO  GAIN  quick  popularity;  to  be  in 
demand  everywhere;  to  make  extra 
money — play  the  instrument  that  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  popular  fancy — ^THE  PIANO 
ACCORDION. 

Accordion  players  are  getting  the  choice 
spots  in  concert  and  radio  programs.  Ac¬ 
cordion  clubs  arc  being  organized  every¬ 
where.  With  professionals  and  amateurs, 
alike,  the  Piano  Accordion  is  mowing  in 
popularity  faster  than  any  other  instru¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  easier  instrument  to 
master.  If  you  know  the  piano  keyboard  you 
are  already  well  on  your  way  to  proficiency. 
Wonderful  opportunities  for  teachers. 

Noted  Artists  Choose  SOPRANI 

Soprani  is  recognized  as  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  accordion.  The  illustration  above 
shows  Guy  Buccola  with  his  Tivoli  model 
Soprani  which  he  plays  so  effectively  in 


the  all  talking,  all  musical  picture,  ‘  ‘  Street 
Girl.”  Mr.  Buccola  and  scores  of  other 
famous  artists  have  chosen  the  Soprani  in 
preference  to  all  others. 

The  Soprani  trade  mark  is  a  sure  guide 
to  quality  and  satisfaction.  All  Sopranis 
arc  scientifically  correct  in  design;  noticc- 
ablv  superior  in  workmanship  and  finish 
ana  superb  in  tone.  Models  to  meet  every 
requirement,  from  marvelous  dc  luxe  crea¬ 
tions  to  good  instruments  that  sell  for  as 
little  as  $^. 

Set  of  Ten  Lessons  Given  FREE 

G)mplete  set  of  10  progressive  lessons  fur¬ 
nished  free  with  any  Soprani.  A  really 
worth  while  course  that  will.hclp  any  be¬ 
ginner  to  play  acceptably  within  a  remark¬ 
ably  short  time.  Liberal  easy  payment  plan 
now  available.  Write  today  for  complete 
catalog  and  details  of  our  special  offer. 


SOPRANI,  INC.,  Dept.  1 120,  630  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  contest 
interest  in  this  state.  The  Roosevelt 
high  school  of  Kent,  Ohio,  sprang  up 
from  nowhere  it  seems,  and  ran  away 
with  second  place  in  the  1929  state 
contest  and  with  first  place  in  Class  B 
in  1930.  They  also  entered  the  national 
contest  at  Flint.  A.  Hoye  Godfrey  is 
the  director  of  this  band. 

Quincy  High  School,  Juincy,  III. 
.  PAUL  MORRISON,  Director 
The  Quincy,  Ill.,  high  school  band 
has  twelve  years  of  experience  behind 
them.  They  took  first  place  in  Class 
A  in  the  State  contest  in  1930  and 
were  contestants  for  national  honors 
at  Flint.  Paul  E.  Morrison  is  the 
director. 

Arlington,  So.  Dakota 

High  School 

A.  C.  BERDAHL,  Director 
A  Class  B  band  which  is  rapidly  be¬ 
ing  perfected,  and  promises  to  be  a 
strong  contender  if  it  ever  enters  a 
national  contest,  is  that  of  the  Arling¬ 
ton,  S.  Dakota,  high  school.  This  band 


won  first  place  in  Class  B  in  the  state 
contest  this  year,  lifting  itself  out  of 
the  second  place  position  it  held  in 
1929.  A.  C.  Berdahl  is  the  director.  ' 

Eads,  Colorado,  Band 
JAMES  LAING,  Director 
The  winner  of  first  place  in  Class  D 
in  the  E.  Colorado  in  1930  contests  was 
the  Eads,  Colorado,  aggrregation  under 
the  direction  of  James  Laing.  This 
was  their  first  big  victory  and  served 
as- a  great  stimulator  for  greater  hon¬ 
ors  this  year. 

Soldiers  Memorial  Band, 

Anaconda,  Mont. 

CHARLES  CUTTS,  Director 
For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
the  Soldiers’  Memorial  band  of  the  An¬ 
aconda,'  Mont.,  high  school  have  taken 
first  place  in  the  State  contest.  Charles 
R.  Cutts  is  the  director  of  this  cham¬ 
pion  band,  and  their  prospects  for 
1931  are  just  as  bright  as  last  year. 

Augusta,  Kentucky  Band 
NELL  R.  STEEN,  Director 
The  interesting  little  Class  C  band 


of  Augusta,  Kentucky,  won  first  hon¬ 
ors  in  its  class  in  the  State  contest 
for  the  first  time  in  1930.  Nell  Reese 
Steen  is  the  director. 

St.  Elmo  Juvenile  Band, 

St.  Elmo,  III. 

R.  E.  BROWN,  Director 
The  St.  Elmo  Juvenile  band  of  St. 
Elmo,  Ill.,  has  won  first  place  in  Class 
C  in  state  contests  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  in  1930  won  third  place  in 
this  class  in  the  national  contest.  R. 
E.  Brown  is  the  director. 

Sacramento  High  School, 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
T.  H.  WILLS,  Director 
The  Sacramento  high  school  band  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  under  the  direction 
of  T.  H.  Wills,  was  awarded  first 
place  in  Class  A  in  their  State  con¬ 
test  in  which  it  competed  against  three 
other  powerful  Class  A  bands  (not  in¬ 
cluding  Modesto).  This  band  has  in¬ 
strumentation  of  80  pieces. 


List  of  Numbers 

.  (Continued  from  paae  21) 

('oiiipotier  Title  and  t'laae 

Ippolitow-IvMBow — Caucasian  Sketches  (1928),  A  &  B. 
Jaeraefelt— Prelude  and  Berceuse  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Jensea — In  the  Tavern  (1931),  A  &  B. 

The  Mill  (1928),  C. 

Traumerei  (1930),  C  &  D. 

Karoly — Attilla  Overture  (SRN-D-1930),  C  &  D. 

Keler-Bela — Hungarian  Comedy  Overture  (1929),  A  &  B. 
I..ustspiel  Overture  (1928).  C. 

Tempieweihe — Overture  (1931),  A  &  B. 

Kiaa — Princess  of  India  (1929),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Klela — Booster  March  (1928),  Massed. 

Klohr.  John  N. — Heads  Up  (1929),  Massed. 

I.abl«Bky — The  Herd  Girl’s  Dream  (1928),  D. 

I.aehaer — Overture  Turandot  (1929),  A  &  B. 

I.aeoaae — Mascarade  Suite,  Nos.  1,  3  &  5  (1930).  A  &  B. 

I.ake,  M.  U. — Londonderry  Air  (NRN-D-1928).  D. 

The  PllRrlm  (Grand  March  )  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Lee — Simplicity  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

I.lenraare — By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka  (1928).  D. 

LIsst — First  Hunsrarian  Rhapsody  (1930),  A  &  B. 

T>es  Preludes  (1929).  A  &  B. 

Second  Hunsrarian  Rhapsody  (1928),  A  &  B. 

I.nbomintkr — Dance  Orlentale  (1929.  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Maebeth — Love  in  Idleness  (1929),  C  D^  Jr  H. 

Maaaeaet — A  Ni^ht  in  Spain  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Phedre — Overture  (SRN-A-1931).  A. 

MeKlaley — A  Fox  Hunt  (1931),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

Meaehaai — American  Patrol  (NRN-C-1929).  C, 

Meailelsaoha — Andante  con  moto  from  "Italian  Symphony" 
(1931),  A  &  B. 

Nocturne  from  "Midsummer  Nisht's  Dream"  (1930),  A  &  B. 
SonK  Without  Words  (1928).  D. 

War  March  of  the  Priests  (1928),  C. 

Ruy  Bias — Overture  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Meyer-Helmnnd — Serenade  Rococco  (1929),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 
Meyerbeer  Coronation  March  (1929),  A  &  B. 

Fackeltans  No.  4  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Mlrbaella — Turkish  Patrol  (1928),.  C. 

Mienlai — Merrv  Wives  of  Windsor — Overture  (1931),  A  *  B. 
MankowskI — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor — Overture  (1931), 

Myddletoa — Down  South  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Neavadba — Die  Lorelei  Paraphrase  (1928),  A  &  B. 

Nevla — I^ve  Sonjc  (1929),  C  D  &  Jr  H. 

nireabaeh — Orpheus  In  der  Underwelt  (1930).  A  &  B. 

O’Neill — The  Kniaht  Errant — Overture  (NRN-B-1931 ),  B. 
Plerae — March  of  the  Little  Leaden  Soldiers  (1929),  CD* 
Jr  H. 

Poldiai — Poupee  Valsante  (1928),  C. 

Poaehlelll — Dance  of  the  Hours  (1928),  A  &  B. 

Pryar — After  Sunset  (1930).  C  &  D. 

RaebaiaalaalV — Prelude  in  G  Minor  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Rayaioad — The  Bard  of  Buckeye  (1930).  A  &  B. 

Relaalcer — Grand  Festival  Overture  (1930),  A  &  B. 

Yelva— Overture  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Rlaiaky-Karaakow — SonK  of  India  (1928),  D. 

Spanish  Caprice.  Nos.  I,  2  A  3  (1929);  A  A  B. 

YounK  Prince  and  Young  Princess  (1928),  A  A  B. 

Raberta — La  Belle  Zingara  (1931).  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Roaekraaa — The  Village  Festival  Overture  (1929).  C  D  A  Jr  H. 
Raaalal — Barber  of  Seville  Overture  (1930),  A  A  B. 

William  Tell  Overture  (1928),  A  A  B. 

Safraaek — Atlantic  Suite.  First  Movement  (1930),  CAD 
Don  CJuIxote— Suite  (SRN-A-1981),  A. 


Used  Since  1927 

Composer  Title  and  Class 

Rabiaalela — Melody  In  F  (1930),  CAD. 

Salat-Saeaa — Bacchanale  from  "Samson  and  Delilah”  (1931), 
A  A  B. 

Marche  Heroique  (1929),  A  A  B. 

My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice  (1928),  D. 

Phaeton,  Symphonic  Poem  (1930),  A  A  B. 

Princesse  Jaune  Overture  (NRN-B-1930),  A  A  B. 
Srbarweaka — Polish  Dance  No.  1  (1928),  A  A  B. 

Srbabert — Ballet  Music  from  Rosamunds  (1929),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 
Marche  Heroique  (NRN-Jr  H-1929),  Jr  H. 

Marche  Milltalre  (1929),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Marche  Militalre  No.  II  (1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Sebaaiaaa — Traumerei  and  Merry  Farmer  from  Schumann 
Suite  (1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Soldier's  March  from  Junior  Band  Course  (1931),  C  D  A 
Jr  H.  I 

Sells,  Rnlasd — Enterprise  March  (1929),  Massed. 

Sells — Grandiose  March  (1928),  Massed. 

Seredy — Sullivan's  Operatic  Gems  (1930),  CAD. 

SIbellan — Finlandia  (NRN-A-1928),  A. 

Finlandia  (1930).  A  A  B. 

Valse  Triste  (1929),  A  A  B. 

Ssielsky — Marche  Royal  (1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Sordino — Spirit  of  Youth  Overture  (SRN-D-1930),  D. 
Sossa— The  Black  Man  (1929),  A  A  B. 

The  White  Man  from  "Dwellers  of  the  Western  World” — 
Suite  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Under  the  Cuban  Flag  (1928),  A  A  B. 

Slrlagdeld — Cripple  Creek  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Salllvaa — The  Lost  Chord  (1928),  D. 

Sappe — Light  Cavalry  Overture  (NRN-C-1930),  A  A  B. 
Morning.  Noon  and  Night — Overture  (SRN-B-1931),  B. 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture  (1929).  C  D  A  Jr  H. 
Sveadsea— Swedish  Coronation  March  (1930),  A  A  B. 

Taylor — Festival — Overture  (SRN-C-1931 ),  C. 

Tboasaa — Mignon  Overture  (1928),  A  A  B. 

Mignon  Overture  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Tboaie — Clair  de  Lune  (1928),  C. 

Tosolll — Serenade  (1928),  C. 

Tsebalkowaky — Andante  Cantabile  (1928),  A  A  B. 

Chanson  Triste  (1929),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Chant  sans  Paroles  (1928).  C. 

Marche  Slave  (1929),  A  A  6. 

Valse  des  Fleurs  from  “Nut-Cracker”  Suite  (1931),  A  A  B. 
Verdi — Force  of  Destiny — Overture  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Hymn  and  Triumphal  March  (1928),  A  A  B. 

Voa  Bloa — Serenade  d’Amour  (1928),  C. 

Wagaer — Albumleaf  (1930),  A  A  B. 

Dreams  (1928),  C. 

Huldigungsmarch  (SRN-A-1930),  A  A  B. 

Entry  of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla  (NRN-A-1931),  A. 

March  from  “Tannhauser"  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Scenes  from  Nibelungen  Ring  Wotan's  Abschied  (1930), 
A  A  B. 

Ward.  Saaiael — America  the  Beautiful  (1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 
Weber — Euryanthe  Overture  (1931),  A  A  B. 

Invitation  a  la  Valse  (1928).  A  A  B. 

Oberon  Overture  (1928),  A  A  B. 

W’eber  Suite  (March  of  the  Peasants  and  Invitation  to  the 
Dance)  (1931),  C  D  A  Jr  H. 

Weldaa — Gate  City  March  (1928),  Massed. 

Wolf-Ferrarl — Introduction  to  Act  III  Jewels  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  (1928).  A  A  B. 

Zaateealk — Indian  Dawn  (1928),  D. 

Spirit  of  America — Patrol  (SRN-D-1931),  D. 
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Write 

now/ 

for  NEW 


Catalog 


WRITE  for  your  copy  today.  It’s 
free.  The  most  beautiful  drum 
catalog  ever  produced.  More  than  a 
hundred  pages;  many  of  them  in  full 
color.  Packed  with  information  of 
absorbing  interest  to  everyone  who 
wants  to  know  ** what’s  what”  in  the 
drum  world.  Remarkable  values.  The 
coupon  will  bring  your  copy,  without 
obligation,  of  course.  j  i  , 

How  to  Organize  a  Drum  Corps 

The  school  Drum  Corps  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
popularity.  Unexcelled  for  musical  training,  dis¬ 
cipline  and  school  spirit.  You  can  easily  organize 
a  successful  drum  corps  for  your  school.  Interest¬ 
ing  42-page  book,  "The  Roll-Off"  shows  how. 
Gives  complete  drum  major  signals  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  practical  hints  on  all  phases  of  drum 
corps  work.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
FREE.  Write  today  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


i  I^EDY  M ANUFACTIJRING  COMPANY,  1103  Leedy  Building 


Catalog  "5"  illustrates  the  newest  models  m: 
DRUMS  I  MARIMBAPHONES 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 

□  Check  here  for  free  copy  |  I  Check  here  for  free  copy 

of  catalog  "S."  I — I  of  "The  Roll-Off.” 


DRUM  OUTFITS  XYLOPHONES  - 

_  Address -  - - - - - - - 

TRAPS,  ACCESSORIES  VIBRAPHONES 

Tome _ Slate _ _ 

TYMPANI  '  CHIMES  I  am  Q  leather,  Q  slademl,  Q  smamager.  ( Please  check  which} 


Don’s  feU  to  menliom  The  School  Mntician  when  weiliug  Adrerluett. 
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Studenten-Stimmen 


Even  the  Students  Like  It! 

“I  enjoy  your  magazine  immensely, 
and  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  music 
magazines  published.  The  students 
like  it,  too.” — "V.  Arlene  Sherfey,  Po- 
pillian,  Nebr. 

S 

Missed  Magazine 

During  Summer 

*T  subscribe  to  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  and  think  it’s  a  wonderful  maga¬ 
zine.  During  the  summer  I  didn’t  get 
it  and  I  was  disappointed  because  I 
can  hardly  wait  for  it  when  it  comes 
every  month,  but  I  got  my  September 
number  yesterday  and  sure  was  glad 
when  I  read  in  the  magazine  that  it 
wasn’t  published  during  the  summer 
and  found  that  I  hadn’t  missed  any¬ 
thing,  although  I  wish  it  was  published 
the  whole  year  round.” — Charles  Moss, 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

t 

WhereWe  We  Been 

AU  Your  Ufe? 

“I  am  director  of  the  Eldorado 
Township  high  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  and  was  delighted  with  a  copy 
of  the  magazine  which  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  today.” — Henry  Hall,  Eldo¬ 
rado,  HI. 

t 

Some  More  Copies  Take 

Horace  Greeley* s  Advice 

‘T  have  been  following  the  issues 
of  your  magrazine  for  the  last  six 
months  and  am  so  delighted  with  it 
that  I  have  ordered  two  copies  for 
the  high  school  and  am  planning  for 
six  copies  for  the  grammar  school. 
The  magazine  fills  an  ever-present 
need  for  both  teacher  and  student  and 
your  articles  are  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended.” — C.  L.  White,  Tulare,  Calif. 

I 

How  About  This  Year? 

”Your  magazine  proved  of  great 
assistance  last  year,  and  proves  to  be 
a  great  interest  creator  for  the  school 
children  taking  band  and  orchestra.” 
— ^R.  Cedric  Anderson,  North  Platte, 
Nebr. 


Finds  Every  Number  Valuable 

“I  would  not  care  to  lose  a  single 
number  of  The  Scho<h,  Musician,  as  I 
find  the  articles  most  interesting  and 
instructive.” — Sister  Mary  De  Matha, 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 


Stude-Stimmers 

Here’s  a  “Friend  in  Need” 
who  wants  a  name  for  his 
orchestra. 

“Could  you  advise  me  on  a  name 
for  an  orchestra.  I  have  an  orches¬ 
tra  and  would  like  to  give  it  a 
name.” 

Yours  truly, 

Harry  Goumond, 

70  West  Boyleston  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

C’mon,  now.  All  together.  Let’s 
help  Harry  out.  We’ll  start  the 
ball  rolling  with  a  couple  of  sug¬ 
gestions  ourselves.  How  ’Bout 

“The  Wooster  Crows”  orchestra 
“The  H-G  Aces”  orchestra. 

We  know  you  can’t  do  much 
worse  than  that  so  send  in  your 
suggestions. 


Canada  Interesed 

“We  in  Canada  are  beginning  to 
wake  op  to  the  advantages  and  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  school  band  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  are  interested  in  what  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  United 
States.” — J.  Andrew  Wiggins,  Barrie, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

I 

Three  Sweet  Words 

**Enclosed  Please  Find** 

Enclosed,  please  And  check  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  my  subscription  to  The 
School  Musician. 

I  think  it  a  splendid,  very-much- 
alive  magrazine,  and  hope  to  secure 
subscriptions  for  it. 

We  have  an  all-Berkshire-County 
orchestra  up  here,  which  made  its  ini¬ 
tial  bow  last  year,  gave  four  concerts 
and  broadcast.”  —  Katherine  Donna, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


Not  Stingy  with  His 

Praise  But  We  Don*t  like 

That  **One  of  BesF* 

“I  received  my  membership  card  to¬ 
day  and  the  extra  copies  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  sent  me  several  days  ago. 

“Allow  me  to  extend  to  you  my  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  for  this  kindness  and  to 
compliment  you  on  the  good  work  you 
are  doing.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one 
of  the  best  little  mag^azines  of  its  kind 
I  have  ever  seen  and  covers  a  long- 
felt  need  to  the  school  boy  musicians, 
parents  and  teachers.” — D.  E.  Ward, 
Frederick,  Okla. 

I 

f  We’re  Uiuible 
(ortmtybeAfrmid) 
to  Write  m  Cep~ 
Hon.) 

Dear  Rip  Van 
Winkle; 
Referring  to 
your  article— or 
rather  tips  to 
the  “An  Ont- 
tnus”  of  Mod¬ 
esto,  Calif.,  let  me  add  that  Modesto 
High  School  band  has  been  more  than 
“pood”  for  so  long  they  forgot  Web¬ 
ster  still  had  the  word  “defeat.”  For 
five  consecutive  years  they  have  been 
state  champions — and  boy!  California 
is  Some  State  and  competition  is  large 
and  varied.  For  two  years  they  won 
second  in  the  National  contest,  and 
Ye  Gods!  Yoju  calmly  say  “You  Gotta 
be  Good!”  Well!  maybe  you  Eastern 
bands  are  good  but  little  old  Modesto 
put  the  “i”  in  Superior!  In  fact,  they 
have  been  so  busy  winning  laurels 
they  have  had  no  time  to  visit  pho¬ 
tographers  and  delve  into  literary 
effusions  of  self — but  prepare  to  en- 
largre  your  magazine  and  watch  the 
postman  from  now,  for  we  shall  no 
longer  keep  these  “lights  hidden  under 
a  bushel.”  An  extended  column  will 
be  needed  to  show  all  the  medals,  and 
last  but  not  least,  Modesto’s  musicians 
are  all  scholars  with  scholastic 
achievements  as  well  as  musical. 

D.  C.,  Modesto,  Calif. 


Three  orchestras  have  been  formed 
at  the  Taylor  Allerdice  high  school  of 
Pittsburgh,  this  year. 


Gactav 

Albrecht, 

CiacinBsli 

Symphoay 


Freak  dePolie, 
Fox  Theatre, 
Philadelphia 


G.  Blot, 
Boatoa 
Syaapkaar 


P.  Di  Lecce, 

C  hicago  Opera 


EQUIP  YOUR  BAND  WITH  KlQJifr  FRENCH  HORNS 

Have  a  Sample  Horn  Sent  on  10  Days  Free  Triall 


Richard 

Vairath, 

PortUad 

Syaiphoay 


Double 
French 
Horn,  F 
and  Bb,  Eb 
SUde 
No.  1157 


French 
Horn  in  F 
and  Eb 
No.  1156  , 


WilKaat 
Freadeaaaa, 
flaaaa  Theatre 
CleTclaad 


Joaeph  Fraaal, 


CLEVELAND 

French 


Karl 

Albrecht, 

Chicago 

SyatpliMy 


Frita  Fiacher 
Oerelaad 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  COMPANY 

Mail  New  Cataloa.  Mark  Inatrameat  yoa  ar«  Inter* 

Mted  Ib  and  eoupoa 

for  further  information. 

□  FRENCH  HORN  BOOKLET 

□New  Catalog 

□Bassoon 

□Trumpet 

□AcMseasory  Catalog 

□Baritone 

□Trombone 

□Clarinet 

□Baas 

□Oboe 

□Saxophone 

□Drums 

□Repair  Folder 

□Comet 

□Flute 

□Freneh  Horn 
Name _ _ 

□Bargain  List 

City . 

_ _ State _ 

Walter  £» 

1 

Powellp 

Pittafield 

(Maes.) 

Synphoar 

1 

RicJi 

liadeabahae 

Concert  Work, 

r 

MuweapoKa 
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FILLMORES 


/O'" 

SCHOOL 


BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  | 


MUSIC 


BAND 

The  Fillmore  Polk  Tune  Band  Book  for 
Baclonert  (New),  by  lieon  V.  Metcalf. 

Hw  Fillmore  Bectanert*  Band  Book,  hr 
James  M.  Fulton. 

The  Fillmore  TraiielUon  Band  Book  (Flnt 
Reader),  ^  Leon  V.  Metcalf. 

The  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  1.  by  Harold 
Bennett. 

The  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  2,  by  Harold 
Bennett. 

Will  Huff  Band  Book,  by  ^*111  Huff. 

A1  Hayea  Band  Rook,  by  A1  Hayea. 

The  Al-Ha  Band  Book,  by  A1  Hayea. 

The  Huff  Par-Exoell  Band  Book,  by  WUl 
Huff. 

The  Noel  March  Book  (Kaay)  by  F.  E. 
Noel. 

Henry  FUlmore'a  Man*h  Book  (Med.  DUIl- 
culU,  by  Henry  Fillmore. 

The  Trombone  Family  Band  Hook  (Trom* 
bone  Noeeltlea),  hy  Henry  Fillmore. 

The  Ulorla  Band  Bo^  (IlMnna  and  (>oe|iel 
Bones),  by  Henry  Fillmore. 

ORCHESTRA 

Tlie  Fillmore  Beeinning  String  Haas 
Method,  tv  Harold  M.  Johnson  (Violin). 
Viola.  Cello.  Baas.  IMano  and  Teacher's 
Score). 

TTie  Bennett  Orchestra  FoRo  No.  1,  by 
Harold  Bennett. 

The  Bennett  Oit'hestra  Folio  No.  2,  by  ^ 
Harold  Bennett 

Hazel’s  Orch.  Oems,  by  Ed«.  Hazel. 

The  Will  Huff  Orchestra  FoUo.  by  Will 
Huff. 

The  Al-Ha  Orchestra  Folio,  by  A1  Hayes. 

The  Far-£xcell  Orchestra  Folio,  by  Will 
Huff. 

Pure  Gold  Orchestra  Polio,  by  Kdw.  Haiet 

The  Lewis  Orcheatra  Folio,  by  Walter 
Lewis. 

Fillmore  Racred  Or<4iestra  Ftrtlo  No.  1. 

Fillmore  Racred  Orchestra  Folio  No.  2. 


HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER 
SCHOOL  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  PUB¬ 
LICATIONS 


CATALOGS  AND  SAMPLES 
SENT  FREE  UPON 
REQUEST 


Fill  in  the  Coupon  and  Mail  to  Us. 


FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE 
528  ELM  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

Kind  of  Music  Interested  in 


Name 


Address 


Chas.  Ostergren 

Of  our 

Hall  of  Fame 


Picture  on  Page  2 


As  a  conductor,  teacher  and  musi¬ 
cian,  Capt.  Chas.  Ostergn^-en  of  the 
Senn  high  school  in  Chicago,  has  had 
about  as  much  and  as  varied  experi¬ 
ence  as  anyone  in  the  field. 

His  work  has  taken  him  to  almost 
every  large  city  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  been  conductor  of  the  Sheehan 
English  Grand  Opera  for  several  sea¬ 
sons;  conductor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Municipal  Grand  Opera;  conductor  of 
the  Montevideo  Symphony  Orchestra; 
conductor  for  the  Orpheum  and  Pan- 
tages  Circuits;  conductor  for  Schu¬ 
berts  and  Klass  and  Erlanger  Theater 
Syndicate;  conductor  for  Rothaphel  of 
New  York  and  Carl  Laemmle  of  the 
Universal  Film  Corporation. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Music 
Department  of  Minnesota  College,  the 
Minneapolis  School  of  Music  and  Beth¬ 
el  Academy. 

As  a  musician,  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Paul  Symphony  orches¬ 
tra;  the  third  Regiment  Band  and 
151st  Regiment  band  of  Minnesota. 
He  has  also  played  with  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Naval  Reserve  Band. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Capt.  Os¬ 
tergren  has  been  developing  bands  in 
the  Junior  high  schools  of  Chicago.  In 
1930,  his  Sullivan  Jr.  high  school  won 
the  City  Championship  for  junior 
schools. 

This  year  he  has  the  ticklish  task 
of  trying  to  guide  the  Senn  high  school 
band  to  their  third  National  champion¬ 
ship,  even  though  this  is  his  first  year 
of  work  with  an  entirely  new  crowd. 

$ 

Central  high  school  of  Muncie,  Ind. 
was  well  represented  in  the  all-state 
high  school  band  which  played  at  the 
teachers’  convention  in  Indianapolis. 
They  sent  16  members. 

t 

A  brass  ensemble  of  25  members  has 
been  formed  at  High  Park,  Mich,  high 
school  which  is  proving  very  popular 
at  civic  and  school  affairs.  Practically 
all  of  the  members  are  students  with 
three  or  more  years  of  instruction  on 
their  instruments.  O.  W.  Dey  is  the 
instructor. 


The  Woodwind  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

131  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 

Clarinetists 

AND 

Saxophonists 

Never,  Perhaps,  in  Your 
Life  WUl  You  Have 
Another  Opportunity 
Like  This 

Mul  U«  This  Coupon  and  Obuin 
Information  Regarding  It 


Gentlemen: 

Pleate  tend  me  your  price  list 
covering  the  123  Boehm  ay  stem 
clarineta,  the  thousands  of  clar¬ 
inet  and  saxophone  mouth¬ 
pieces,  reeds  and  accessories 
which  you  have  purchased  from 
a  dealer  going  out  of  business, 
at  very  advantageous  prices. 

It  is  understood  that  although 
you  offer  these  instruments, 
which  are  new,  at  the  same  price 
as  if  they  were  second-hand,  and 
even  lower,'  they  are  neverthe¬ 
less  sent  on  trial  for  four  days, 
with  the  same  guarantee  you  al¬ 
ways  give  for  instruments  which 
bear  your  trade-marks. 

Same . 

Street . 

City . 

State . 


New  Colorado  Band  Progresses 
Out  in  Englewood,  Colo,  a  new  band 
of  90  pieces  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  K.  Walthers  is  making  re¬ 
markable  progress  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Walthers  is  now  planning 
to  divide  the  musicians  of  the  school 
into  a  first  and  a  second  band.  Be¬ 
ginners  are  working  hard  for  promo¬ 
tion. 

t  -  _  ' 

* 

Students  at  the  Webster  Groves 
schools  in  Missouri  have  been  granted 
permission  to  attend  concerts  by  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  orchestra  given 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  school  musicians  with  orchestral 
classics.  Five  concerts  will  be  given 
on  this  educational  program. 
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With  a  lon^  line  of  noble  ancestry,  this  new  Buescher 
Bass  makes  its  debut  to  "His  Majesty,  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian.”  For  him  —  our  young  American  bandsmen,  whose 
advanced  ideals  are  shaping  new  destinies  for  a  nation 
awakened  to  better  music  —  this  triumphant  bass  voice  has 
been  achieved.  It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  those  junior  mas¬ 
ters  of  music,  to  whom  we  look  for  the  fulfillment  of 
high  hopes  for  a  better  world  in  which  to  live. 


rBUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  1103  Bneacher  Block,  Elkhart,  ladTj 
GenUeoMn:  Without  obligmtiiiir  in  any  way.  please  send  eomplete  catalog  of  | 
(Cheek  which)  Trumpets  G.  TromboneeG*  Basses  G,  Clarinets  Mention  | 
i  any  oth« _ 12J*) 


BAND  Instrument  Co.,  1103  Buescher  Blk.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Better  Than  You  Ever  Expected 


Other  celebrities  of  this  fine  new  line  of 
Buescher  Aristocrats  are  a  keen  new  trumpet, 
an  up-to-date  comet;  a  trombone  with  a 
voice  so  naturally  beautiful  it  simply  can’t 


be  spoiled;  and  a  clarinet  that  will  convince 
"His  Majesty,  The  School  Musician”  that, 
after  all,  clarinets  should  be  metal,  so  mar¬ 
velous  is  its  tone,  accuracy  and  action. 


Free  Trial,  Easy  Terms 


Buescher’s  cheerful  willingness  to  send  any 
instrument  on  six  day^  fret  trial  is  the  means 
by  which  any  Director  or  School  Musician 
can  prove  the  musical  advantages  of  these 
new  Buescher  Aristocrats.  Send  the  coupon 
below  for  complete  catalog  of  your  favorite 
instrument.  Easy  terms.  Get  the  catalog  and 
make  your  selections.  We  can  do  business. 
Send  today. 


rjhis  NEW 

BuescherBass 
is  a  tribute 
to  Our  School 
Musicians 


Buescher  has  always  been  famous  for  Bass 
instruments  of  ezcepdonal  tone,  power,  res¬ 
onance  and  beauty.  This  new  model  adds 
new  laurels  to  those  old  traditions.  It  has 
the  thundering  power  of  the  cathedral  organ, 
or  the  hushed  softness  of  a  lovely  humming 
voice — all  under  the  pushbutton  control  of 
the  most  marvelous  valve  mechanism  ever  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  brass  instrument. 


BUESCHER 


On*  of  tlMM  boQlB  wiU  taB 
yw  sooM  Intanstinc  thliia 
■boot  tb*  ir  iti  iwiBtinwMA 
yon  moat  Intarwted.  Sand 
tbaeoapoo  new. 


DeiCt  h3  mmI(m  The  Scheot  Mmskim  when  wrrkimg  Atrerlbtrt. 
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Balance 

(Continued  from  paite  7) 
by  and  through  which  our  directors 
and  players  can  discover  certain  basic 
facts  about  the  combination  of  tones. 
We  have  for  a  long  time  concerned 
ourselves  largely  with  material,  with 
the  preparation  of  concert  programs, 
with  contests,  with  playing  for  athletic 
contests,  and  the  like,  to  the  exclusion 
of  some  very  essential  workouts  in  the 
direction  of  tonal  combination.  A 
single  choral,  even  a  single  chord, 
properly  worked  out  to  the  point 
where  all  concerned  appreciate,  feel, 
experience,  the  relationship  of  the 
parts,  would  be  of  greater  value  than 
much  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Testing  the  Individual 

If  one  further  test  for  our  labora¬ 
tory  experiment  is  desired,  try  this 
one.  Ask  a  player  to  play  for  you  a 
sustained  tone  at  the  dynamic  level 
of  “piano.”  Then  ask  him  for  a  tone 
played  “mezzo-forte.”  Continue  the 
test  until  he  has  played  all  of  the  five 
levels,  pp-p-mf-f-ff.  Question:  Does 
his  conception  of,  and  his  ability  to 
execute,  each  of  these  dynamic  levels 
constitute  a  correct  and  usable  basis 
for  ensemble  playing?  Will  this  play¬ 
er  react  to  those  symbols  which  appear 
in  the  music  telling  him  which  of  the 
dynamic  levels  to  use?  And  last  will 
he  exercise  judgment  enough  under 
the  stress  of  playing  to  modify  each 
of  these  levels  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
moment.  If  he  does  all  of  these  things 
he  will  be  going  considerably  more 
than  most  professional  players  even 
think  of  doing.  But  in  the  end,  it  is 
all  worth  doing. 

Rockford  Students  Chosen 

for  AlUState  Orchestra 

Nine  students  of  Rockford  high 
school  of  Illinois,  will  attend  the  all- 
state  orchestra  conference  at  Urbana, 
Ill.  November  19,  20  and  21.  Joseph 
E.  Maddy  will  direct. 

t 

Central  high  students  of  Detroit, 
Mich,  are  pointing  with  pride  to  Sey¬ 
mour  Simons,  writer  of  many  popular 
song  hits  who  is  now  working  with 
Warner  Bros,  writing  music  for  the 
cinema  and  was  once  Central’s  drum¬ 
mer. 

t 

De  La  Salle  high  school  band  of 
Chicago  is  very  optimistic  in  its  out¬ 
look  this  year.  The  band  is  reported 
to  be  better  now  than  it  has  ever  been 
before  at  this  time  of  the  season. 

Ain’t  That  Nice 

Some  people  get  behind  because  they 
look  t<x>  far  ahead. 


Don’t  fail  to  mention  The  School  Mnticien  when  writing  Airertnert. 
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WHo’s  Who 


More  or  less  of  a  boy  prodigy  is 
Norman  MacLean  of  Joliet,  Ill. 
He’s  only  fifteen  years  old  now,  and 
he  has  already  annexed  eleven  first 
places  and  five  seconds  since  1926. 

His  interest  in  music  was  first 
aroused  when  he  heard  Pryor’s  band 
for  two  seasons  at  Miami  just  about 
the  time  when  he  was  beginning  to 
learn  a  few  things  besides  “2X2=4” 
at  grammar  school.  In  1923  he  was 
presented  with  a  wooden  Meyer  sys¬ 
tem  piccolo. 

The  following  year,  his  parents 
bought  him  a  good  silver  one  and 
shortly  after,  he  began  taking  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  of  Joliet 
and  later  from  Mr.  Roy  Ziegler  of  the 
Joliet  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  joined 
the  grade  school  band  when  he  was 
ten  years  old  and  a  year  later  won 
second  prize  as  flutist  in  the  State 
solo  contest  for  Illinois.  That  year 
the  band  also  won  second  place. 

In  1927,  though  he  was  still  in  the 
grade  school,  he  joined  the  high 
school  band  and  helped  win  two  of 
those  three  epoch-making  contests 


which  have  made  the  Joliet  high  school 
band  famous.  As  a  soloist  at  the 
National  contests,  he  won  second  place 
in  ’28,  at  Joliet,  first  place  in  ’29  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  this  past  May  he 
won  second  on  his  flute  at  Flint,  Mich. 

During  the  summer  of  1929,  Mac- 
Lean  was  a  number  of  the  National 
High  School  and  and  Orchestra  Camp 
at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  where  he  played 
first  flute  with  the  band. 


A  selected  All-City  band  made  up  of 
musicians  from  Western  Hills, 
Hughes,  Norwood,  Woodrow  and 
Withrow  high  school  bands  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio  played  at  the  Southwestern 
Teachers’  Association  the  latter  part 
of  October.  The  band  numbered  some 
100  musicians. 

t 

Little  Rock  high  school  of  Arkansas 
has  started  a  band  with  more  than  200 
enrolled,  among  them  50  experienced 
players.  Free  lessons  and  instruments 
are  being  issued  to  increase  the  en¬ 
rollment. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

CLARINETISTS 

HALLofFAME 


WE  clact  William  Raid  Boiuao  of 
Ravanna,  Nabraaka,  to  tba  Na- 
donal  Hwh  School  Oarhiatuu’ 
Halt  of  FaoM.  Becaiua  of  hit  imiuually 
6bc  tooo,  phraaias,  axecutioa,  and  all- 
araund  miiaicianahip.  Bacauaa,  mt  tha  aca 
of  16,  ha  waa  clactad  to  tha  fixat  chair  of 
the  Natioaal  Hish  School  Band  in  1929 
and  waa  ra-aloctad  in  1930.  Bacauaa  ha 
occupied  6rat  clarinet  chair  of  tha  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Orcheatra  during  thaaa 
aanic  two  yaara.  Bacauaa  at  the  National 
High  School  Orchaatra  camp  at  Inter, 
lochan  ha  won  a  medal  aa  tha  finaat  dari* 
net  player  there.  Bacauaa  hia  playing  abil¬ 
ity  won  him  a  Curtia  Inadtuta  (Phila) 
Scholarahip. 

We  arc  proud  of  William’a  record.  We 
are  capcdally  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Selmar  clarincta  helped  him  to  make  tha 
6nc  ahowing  and  to  win  over  all  otbera. 

Moat  of  the  prim  winning  clarinet  play- 
era  uac  Selmer  darineta.  Surely  there  can 
be  only  one  rcaaon  for  thia— that  Sclmera 
arc  better. 

Beery  day  we  get  Icttcra  from  read  in- 
atrument  and  flute  playera  raying  that  thair 
Selmar  inatrument  haa  improved  their  tone 
and  technwiue  90%. 

Selmar  clarincta  are  more  numcroua  in 
nadonaliy  known  banda  and  orcheatraa 
than  other  makm  comhinad. 

If  you  are  a  clarinet  player  you  will 
want  to  know  why  the  principal  clarinetiata 
of  the  firat  four  prim  winning  banda  at 
the  National  Cootcat  at  Flint  play  Salmara. 

You  will  alao  want  to  know  if  a  Selmer 
clarinet  will  make  your  playing  batter,  too. 
So,  why  not  let  ua  aend  you  all  of  tfaeae 
dctaila?  Thare'a  no  obligation  and  are’ll 
tell  you  how  you  can  compare  a  Selmer 
clarinet  arith  your  oam  in  your  hoaea  and 
in  your  band  and  orcheatra  artthout  even  a 
dapoait.  Write  today. 

2194  SELMER  BUILDING 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


r  -----  -  -COUPON  ------- 

H.  ac  A  SELMER,  INC 
2194  Selmer  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Setul  me  detaila  of  your  Frae  Lean  plan 
without  obligation  to  me.  1  play  (cnack 
which)  darinat  □  tax  □  oboe  □  bamean  □ 
flute  □ 

ifddraaa - - - 

Cily  and  Stale... 
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Play  the  NEW 


Plays  and 
sounds  like 
a  saxophone 


PRICE 


Compl*l«  wkh 
aoutlipMc*,  naii, 
cap,  lipatun  and 
•  pacial  music. 


TEACHES  CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE 

The  Clar-O-Sax  is  the  ideal  instrument  for  elementary  train¬ 
ing  on  saxophone  or  clarinet.  The  mouthpiece  and  reed 
develops  the  correct  embouchure,  and  the  fingering  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  saxophone. . . .  Six  tone  holes 
and  an  octave  key  give  a  range  from  D  below  the 
staff  to  G  above.  .  .  .  Tone  quality  of  a  so¬ 
prano  saxophone.  .  .  .  Extremely  simple 
to  play,  but  in  spite  of  its  simplicity  it 
offers  unlimited  possibilities  to  the 
experienced  player.  .  .  .  Light 
in  weight;  easy  to  handle; 
sparkling  nickel  plated 
finish. . . .  An  easy  and 
inexpensive  way  to 
learn  to  play! 


A  novelty 
instrument  for 
the  jazz  musician. 

Can  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  musette. 


most  music  dealers  or  sent 
post  paid  upon  receipt  of  $5d)0 


C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd. 

1142  Conn  Building  ELKHART,  IND. 


The  New 


New  booklet  in 
four  colors.  All 
Banjo  Players 
and  Dealers  will 
want  informa- 
*tion  about  this 
New  Creation. 
Send  for  it  now. 


“Sultana” 


(Eat.  u.  s.  Pat.  oa. 


A  BACON  &  DAY 

MASTERPIECE 

The 

BACON  BANJO  CO.,  Inc. 

GROTON,  CONN. 


Contest  Numbers  Now 
Graded 

At  the  time  we  went  to  press  last 
month,  the  selective  numbers  for  the 
1931  orchestra  contests  had  not  been 
graded  according  to  diflSculty.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  are  re-printing  this  list 
in  the  order  of  difBculty — 1  being  the 
hardest  and  51  the  easiest. 

Orchestras  competing  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  most  present  one  of  these  num¬ 
bers  in  addition  to  the  required  num¬ 
ber.  Class  A  and  B  may  choose  any 
number  among  the  first  thirty  on  the 
selective  list,  Class  C  among  the  last 
31.  The  latter  half  of  the  list  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  Classes  D  and  Junior 
High  Schools  in  state  contests. 

A  bbreviationa :  F — Full  ^  symphony 
orchestra  instrumentation:  2  fiutes,  2 
oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  tuba,  per¬ 
cussion  and  string.  SF — Semi-full  or¬ 
chestra:  1  flute,  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  1 
bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  trom¬ 
bone,  percussion  and  strings.  FX — 
Full  symphony  orchestra  instrumen¬ 
tation  with  additional  instruments 
such  as  English  horn,  bass  clarinet, 
celeste,  etc.  H — Harp  part  published. 

1.  Finale  (Allegro  con  fuoco),  (F), 
Tschaikowsky,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

2.  Espana,  H(FX),  Chabrier,  Carl 
Fischer,  Inc. 

8.  Overture,  Leonore,  No.  3,  (F), 
Beethoven,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

4.  Overture,  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  (F),  Mendelssohn,  Carl  Fis¬ 
cher,  Inc. 

6.  Overture,  Roman  Carnival,  (F), 
Berloiz,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

6.  New  World  Symphony,  First 
Movement,  (F),  Dvorak,  Carl  Fischer, 
Inc. 

7.  Overture,  Der  Freischiitz,  (F), 
Weber,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

8.  Symphony  No.  6,  First  Move¬ 
ment,  (F),  Beethoven,  Carl  Fischer, 
Inc. 

9.  Overture,  Oberon,  (SF),  Weber, 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

10.  From  the  North,  (F),  Sibelius, 
G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

11.  Overture,  Secret  of  Suzanne, 
(F),  Wolff-Ferrari,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

12.  Nordic  Symphony,  First  Move¬ 
ment,  (F),  Hanson,  C.  C.  Birchard 
&  Co. 

13.  Overture,  Mignon,  H(F), Thom¬ 
as,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

14.  Money  Musk,  Country  Dance 
Tune,  (F),  Sowerby,  C.  C.  Birchard 
&  Co. 

15.  Siegfried  Paraphrase,  (FX), 
Wagner,  Ross  Jungnickel. 

16.  Kol  Nidrei,  H(FX),  Bruch,  Ross 
Jungnickel. 

17.  The  Young  Prince  and  Princess 
from  “Scheherezade,”  H(F),  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Silver  Burdett  Co. 


Don’t  foil  to  momtien  Tho  School  Mmtieion  wkou  writing  Adrortuort. 
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18.  Overture,  Anacreon,  (F),  Cher¬ 
ubini,  Silver  Burdett  Co. 

19.  Lieberstraum  No.  3,  H  ( F  ) , 
Liszt,  Ross  Jungrnickel. 

20.  Jupiter  Symphony,  First  Move¬ 
ment,  (F),  Mozart,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

21.  Overture,  The  Magic  Flute,  (F), 
Mozart,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

22.  London  Symphony  in  D  major. 
First  Movement,  (F),  Haydn,  Carl 
Fischer,  Inc. 

23.  Overture,  Don  Giovanni,  (F), 
Mozart,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

24.  “Gay  and  Wistful”  and  “Gum- 
sucker’s  March”  from  the  Suite  “In  a 
Nutshell,”  H(FX),  Grainger,  G. 
Schirmer,  Inc. 

26.  Overture,  Belmont  and  Con¬ 
stance  or  II  Ratto  del  Seraglio,  (SF), 
Mozart,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

26.  Prize  Song  from  “Die  Meister- 
singrer,”  H(F),  Wagner,  Ross  Jung- 
nickel. 

27.  Kamenoi  Ostrow,  H(FX),  Rub¬ 
instein,  Ross  Jungnickel. 

28.  Two  movements  from  “Po-Ling 
and  Ming  Toy,”  H(FX),  Friml,  Bos¬ 
ton  Music  Co. 

29.  Ballet  Music  from  “Rosamunde,” 
(F),  Schubert,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

30.  Two  movements  from  “In  the 
Woodland”  or  “Lyric”  Suites,  (SF), 
Busch,  H.  T.  FitzSimons  Co. 

31.  Sinfonietta,  (F),  Schubert,  Sil¬ 
ver  Burdett  Co. 

32.  Hungarian  Dance,  No.  2  (SF), 
Brahms,  I.  Berlin. 

33.  Bourr4e  in  G  minor,  (SF), 
Bach,  Ditson. 

34.  Song  of  India,  (SF),  Rimsky- 
KorsakofT,  Ditson. 

35.  Capriccio  in- A,  (SF),  Haydn, 
Ditson,  Philharm. 

36.  Mazurka,  Op.  68,  No.  3,  (SF), 
Chopin,  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

37.  Romance  in  F,  Op.  3,  No.  2, 
(SF),  Raff,  Ditson. 

38.  Sweet  Dreams  and  Humoresque 
(Master  Series,  No.  12),  (SF),  Tschai- 
kowsky,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

39.  Christmas  Music,  (SF),  Grieg, 
C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

40.  Hymn  to  the  Norse  Gods,  (SF), 
Grieg,  I.  Berlin. 

41.  Menuet  Ancien,  (SF),  Amani, 
C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co. 

42.  Sarabande  and  March  (Master 
Series  No.  2),  (SF),  Bach,  G.  Schir- 
mer,  Inc. 

43.  Sarabande  and  Rigaudon  (Mas¬ 
ter  Series  No.  4),  (SF),  Rameau,  G. 
Schirmer,  Inc. 

44.  Spring  Song  (Master  Series  No. 
7),  (SF),  Mendelssohn,  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc. 

46.  Sarabande  and  March  from  So¬ 
nata  No.  2  (Master  Series  No.  6), 
(SF),  Handel,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

46.  Hunting  Song  (SF),  Lazarus, 
Ditson. 

47.  By  Candle  Light  (SF),  Coon, 


fVhat  Instrument  Shall  I  Choose? 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

Eat.  isaa 


It  is  a  delightful  home  instrumant 
besides  being  indispensable  in  the 
orchestra. 

Read  the  charming  legends  of  its 
origin  in  many  lands  as  told  in  our 
new  book,  TldE  FLUTE,  which 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

FIum*  for  Artut*  and  Taschwi,  also  Us* 
•xpMuiva  SutM  for  ttudsoW,  aconsMly 
ctNutnutad  by  Master  CralnaMa. 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

135  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHY  NOT  A 

FLUTE? 


VhiSRI^EsGi 

»OSTON.MMa 


Winona  Band  and  Orchestra 
Summer  School 

ideal  place  for  both  student  and  teacher  to  study  all 
\  *  phases  of  instrumental  music,  midst  an  environment 
of  culture  and  refinement. 

Plan  NOW  to  attend  next  Summer. 

TUITION  REASONABLE 
Write  for  particml*rs 

COLOSTON  R.  TUTTLE,  DIR. 

MARION,  IND.  (Winter  address) 


The  Finest  Line  of 

UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 

for  School  Bands 

Get  /Vata  Cmtmlog  No.  IM 
mnd  CLOTH  SAHrLES 

The 

Henderson-Ames  Co. 


C.  C.  Birchard  A  Co. 

48.  Military  March  in  C  and  Ada¬ 
gio  from  Sextet,  Op.  8  (Master  Series 
No.  8),  (SF),  Beethoven,  G.  Schir¬ 
mer,  Inc. 

49.  Linden  Tree  (SF),  Schubert, 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

60.  Historiette  and  Hackh,  The  Tin 
Soldier  (Elementary  Series  No.  6), 
(SF),  Block,  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

61.  Nocturne,  (Elementary  Series 
No.  7),  (SF),  Reinhold;  March  of  the 
ABC’s  (SF),  Hartmann,  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc. 


UNIFORMS 

and 

CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 

Write  for  CoUfot  No.  SOB 


Sehooi  Colon. 

George  Evans  &  Co. 

SfaKa  1860 

132  Nordi  3th  Strait 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Saxoplionei 

[LESSONS  FREE 
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Sing— You  Sinners 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
none  of  them  went  far  enough  and  so 
got  a  very  one-sided  notion  of  what 
the  elephant  really  was.  This  old 
yarn  gives  a  hint  as  to  what  is  the 
matter  with  many  so-called  musicians. 

To  clear  it  up  a  little  let  us  take 
a  short  dip  into  music  history.  It  has 
been  stated  that  some  one  in  the  early 
dawn  of  the  human  race  blew  upon  a 
reed  and  music  started.  Well,  maybe 
it  did,  but  surely  this  same  denizen 
of  an  ancient  world  must  have  blown 
through  his  vocal  chords  long  before 
he  ever  thought  of  blowing  through  a 
reed.  That  reed  yarn  sounds  like  the 
invention  of  an  instrumentalist  any¬ 
way.  So  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
human  voice  was  the  very  first  musical 
instrument  ever  invented.  Curiously 
enough,  though  many  musical  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  invented  since,  the 
human  voice  is  still  the  best,  most 
popular,  most  widely  used,  most  use¬ 
ful,  the  cheapest  and  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  musical  instrument.  It  is  the  only 
one  most  closely  connected  with  the 
mind,  a  most  important  fact  in  its 
bearing  upon  real  musicianship. 

If,  when  you  look  at  a  note  on  the 
music  page,  you  are  not  sure  that  it 
sounds  in  your  mind  before  it  sounds 
in  your  instrument,  a  simple  test  will 
tell.  Just  sing  it.  If  it  is  in  your 
mind  it  will  come  out  of  your  “singer" 
instantly.  If  it  is  NOT  sounding  in 
your  mind  it  will  NOT  come  from  your 
vocal  pianola  and  you  are  NOT  on 
the  road  to  true  musicianship. 

Of  course  there  are  limits  to  your 
vocal  range  and  the  tones  of  your 
voice  may  not  sound  well,  but  this 
has  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  the  tone 
itself,  its  pitch  and  length  you  are 
concerned  with  at  first,  the  tone  qual¬ 
ity  and  tone  power  can  be  worked 
out  on  your  instrument.  The  real  test 
is  the  tone  in  your  mind,  sounding 
distinctly,  as  you  play  it  or  a  little  be¬ 
fore  you  play  it.  When  your  voice 
range  is  not  high  enough  to  sing  any 
tone  you  can  octave  it  and  whistle 
the  highest  ones.  The  tones  too  low 
for  your  voice  can  be  octaved  as  well. 
The  real  thing  to  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  you  are  a  mental  musician  be¬ 
fore  you  are  a  mechanical  one.  It 
takes  both  the  mental  and  the  mechan¬ 
ical  or  technical  sides  to  make  a  well 
rounded  musician. 

Many  of  the  great  conductors  sing 
the  music  as  they  conduct  their  orches¬ 
tras  and  bands.  The  music  is  sound¬ 
ing  in  their  minds.  They  prove  it  by 
their  singing  and  whistling  and  by 
THE  MUSIC  QUALITY  OF  THEIR 
INTERPRETATIONS.  So  wiU  you. 


School  Band  and  Orchestra 

INSTRUMENTS 

Carl  Fischer  American  Model  Band  Instruments 
were  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-grade, 
medium-priced  instruments.  Their  up  to  date 
models,  quality  of  tone,  correct  intonation,  reliable 
valve  action  and  easy  tone  production  have  made 
them  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  School  Bands. 

Our  stock  of  woodwind  and  reed  instruments 
includes  every  instrument  of  this  kind  used  in 
modern  bands  and  orchestras.  Clarinets  of 
metals,  wood  or  ebonite.  Saxophones,  Flutes, 
Piccolos,  Oboes,  English  Horns,  Bassoons, 
Sarrusophones,  etc. 

VIOLINS 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Violins,  Violas, 
’Cellos  and  String  Basses  and  can  supply  you 
with  a  stringed  instrument  at  almost  any  price 
you  care  to  pay.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  special  catalogs 
of  the  famous  Heberlein  Violins,  Leopold  Auer  Violin  Outfits 
and  the  Joseph  Maddy  All  Aluminum  String  Bass. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you 
a  catalog  with  complete  information. 

Eyerything  we  sell  is  guaranteed 
Inttrumcnt*  aold  on  the  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  for  detail*. 

Girl  Fischer  Musical  Instrument  Company 

The  World’s  Largest  Musical  Instrument  House 

56-62  Cooper  Square,  New  York 


KLEItfS  RAINPRO(DFED 

SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 


Tailored  from  All  Wool  Fast  Color 
Cloths  to  Individual  Measure 

SMARTEST  STYLED— PERFECT  FITTING 
LONGEST  WEARING 
THEREFORE  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

76th  Anniversary  Specials 


Coat,  Trousers  and  Overseas 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Cap  . 

.^16.75 

^18.75 

Cape  and  Overseas  Cap . 

.  7.00 

8J)0 

Cape  and  Military  Cap . 

.  8.25 

9.25 

Blouse  and  Overseas  ^p .  .  . 

.  7.25 

8.25 

Trousers  only . 

.  5.50 

6.25 

IN  ANY  CX)LOR  CX5MBINATION 
Monogram*  at  Sight  Additional  Coat. 
Regular  Line  Reasossably  Priced 
According  to  Quality. 

Sample*  and  Meanirement  Blank*  Sent  on  Request. 

D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

ri«B9oaB85  SPEQALISTS  IN  SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 

715-717-719  Arch  Street  «  a  «  .  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Dept.  2X, _ 


Don’t  fail  to  mention  The  School  Mntieian  when  writing  a^ertiseri. 
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if  you  are  able  to  sing  your  music 
beforehand. 

Much  is  said  of  “Musical  Feeling.” 
Players  vary  greatly  in  their  ability 
in  this  direction.  Those  who  sing  the 
music  mentally  are  the  ones  most  apt 
to  play  with  “Feeling.”  It  is  this 
quality  that  makes,  music  worth  lis¬ 
tening  to.  The  voice  is  the  instrument 
that  most  easily  expresses  musical 
feeling.  The  player  who  can  sing  finds 
it  far  easier  to  transfer  this  feeling 
to  the  instrument  than  does  the  player 
who  does  not  sing. 

The  next  time  you  set  about  learn¬ 
ing  a  new  piece  sit  down  by  yourself, 
without  an  instrument,  and  see  how 
much  of  it  you  can  sing  or  whistle 
unaided.  This  is  the  real  gauge  of 
your  musicianship.  To  be  sure  many 
good  musicians  cannot  do  this.  But 
just  think  how  much  better  musicians 
they  might  have  been  if  they  could. 
It  is  the  exception  that  often  proves 
the  rule. 

Your  band  or  orchestra  leader  would 
do  well  to  ask  you  to  sing  a  few  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  new  piece  before  trying  it 
on  the  instruments,  just  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  sounding  in  your  minds  first. 

You  will  find  it  interesting  to  test 
yourself  as  suggested  above.  It  may 
prove  discouraging  at  first  but  perse¬ 
vere  and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
much  more  you  will  be  able  to  hear  in 
the  music  you  play  and  in  the  music 
you  listen  to  with  a  little  practice  in 
this  direction.  Try  it. 

In  a  later  article  more  self-analysis 
suggestions  will  be  handed  you  on  the 
mechanical  side  of  your  instrumental 
life. 


Ghwi  Training  School 
for  Band  Masters 

Captain  Gish,  director  in  charge  of  the 
Conn  National  School  of  Music,  and 
supervisor  of  all  band  activities,  is  de¬ 
veloping  an  exceptionally  fine  course  for 
Bandmasters  which  wiil  bring  to  aspiring 
directors  a  new  opportunity  for  greater 
service  and  increased  earnings.  Today 
there  is  an  astonishing  lack  of  trained 
bandmasters,  qualified  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  public  school  field.  Schools 
are  clamoring  for  competent  directors. 
Our  new  course  is  planned  to  meet  this 
need.  Here,  under  the  personal  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Captain  Gish,  you  can  get  just  the 
specialised  training  you  need  to  prepare 
yourself  for  greater  success. 

J  - 

SYMPHONIC  BAND 

REHEARSALS 

EVERY 

MONDAY  EVENING 

7:30  P.  M.  TO  9:30  P.  M. 

s_ _ _ r 


Conn  National  School  of  Musk  also 
offers  courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  all 
bandsmen.  Oasses  for  both  beginners 
and  advanced  students.  Private  or 
group  instruction  on  any  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  instrument.  Nationally  famous 
teachers  including  such  celebritiea  as 
Ernest  Pechin,  Comet  and  Trumpet; 
Frank  Crisafulli,  Trombone;  Max  Pot- 
tag,  French  Rom;  Theodore  Yescbe, 
Flute  and  Piccolo;  and  a  score  of  otiier 
master  musicians.  Many  of  them  are 
from  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Civic 
Opera  Company  and  other  renowned 
musical  organiiations. 


CONN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  INC. 

SM  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  OKICAeO,  ILL. 

I  Every  Supervisor  and 
Band  Leader  should 
Examine  this  material 


Some  Corrections 

Revised  Catalog  Numbers  on  Some 
Contest  Pieces 

There  are  several  additions  and 
changes  in  the  publisher’s  numbers  as 
given  in  our  October  issue  which  we 
wish  to  call  to  our  reader’s  attention: 


The  Junior  Band- Course,  of  the  Ditson 
Community  Band  Series,  prepared  by  Os¬ 
bourne  McConathy,  Russell  V.  Morgan  and 
Harry  F.  Clarke.  17  Students  Books  and 
Leader’s  Book,  each  75c. 

Ditson’s  Easy  Orchestra  Folio  Grades  II 
and  III— the  violin  parts  written  in  first  posi¬ 
tion  except  for  obligato  First  Violin.  Kano 
book,  $1.00;  other  books  .50  each. 


Page  34: 

Entry  of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla 
IBE4. 

Phaedre  Overture  J133. 

Don  Quixote  J203. 

Festival  Overture  PB55. 

On  the  Volga  PB43. 

Page  36: 

Entry  of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla 
LBE4. 

Euryanthe  Overture  J209. 

Hunyady  Laszlo  J121. 

Cripple  Creek  U1609. 

Page  38: 

Festival  PB55. 

A  Fox  Hunt  PB54. 

La  Belle  Zingara  PB52. 


The  String  Players  EnsemUe  Repertory— 
for  4  violins  with  piano.  (Viola  available  in 
place  of  violin  IV.)  Compiled  by  Kari  Riss- 
land.  Separate  String  Parts.  Complete  .20 
per  book.  Piano  score  .50.  The  Six  String 
Parts  and  Piano  Score,  comjdete  $1.50. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Series  (the 
first  with  full  score).  Send  for  list  of  43  num¬ 
bers,  and  prices. 

Send  for  these  books  on  approval.  Let 
lu  help  you  fill  your  requirements. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 


179  Tremont  St< 


10  E.  34th  St. 
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Before  You  Buy 

^Find  out  about  the 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

ontfc«n«w||  ip^l^ 

INSTRUMENTS 

Vrite  todir  for  foil  denils  and  ctt- 
alonof  the  new  Lewis  “Standard" 
an<r"PolTpbonic"  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  instruments.  These  high  grade  in¬ 
struments  are  tnoda  in  Me  United 
States  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
fccogniz^  manufacturers.  Attractive 
prices,  d.rect  to  you.  Saeif  payment 
ptanifdesired.FIlEE  TRIAL.  Itwi  1 
pay  you  to  investigate  the  value^v- 
ing  offers  in  this  quality  line! 

Easy  for  beginners  to  play,  and  in¬ 
spiring  to  professionals.  The  same 
standards  of  tone,  dependability  and 
craftsmanship  that  have  characterized 
Leu^striiraed  instruments  sinco 
1S9S  are  built  into  the  new  Lewis 
band  instruments.  Students,  music 
supervisors  and  band  directors  will 
be  well  rewarded  to  see  the  remark¬ 
able  offers  in  this  excellent  line.  Send 
coupon  below  for  full  initKmabon! 

FREE  Catalogs 

Just  check  the  sp^  i  ndicated 
in.  the  coupon  if  you 
oiir  complete  Band  In- 
,  strument  catalog,  or 
_  our  big  String  Instru¬ 
ment  catalcw  describing  selectedlines  of 
folly  gradeti  violins,  violas,  cellos,  etc., 
and  ill  accessories.  Direct  -  to  -  you 
prices  on  all  instruments.  Send  now! 

wm.  lmh*  a  sm  "US:. 

“  ■  •  •  I  ISM  eouposi 

TOMVI 


t1— ■  Msd  me  witkem  ekiigeiiom  em  cb*efc«d:- 
1 )  ClMck  lMi«  If  rem  vlah  ted  tB  Ceteiem. 


I  A4drem  . 

City- 


i: 


ate.) 


School  Band  Uniforms 

Ut  U$  Uniform  YOUR 
Bond  Also 

We’ll  send  yon  PRBE  our 
NEW  style  book  of  EIGHTY. 

EIGHT  designs  beautifully 
illuatrated  IN  COLORS;  alto 
wonderful  line  of  doth  sam¬ 
ples— 1S6  IN  ALL.  You’ll 
6nd  just  what  your  school 
wants  in  style  and  color  com¬ 
bination. 

Good  aMteriala,  atipaeioc  wotk- 
■aaship,  coetact  scyls  and  par- 
fact  it,  at  tarpriaingly  low 
sricea  —  that’s  DoMoalia 


prici 

Unifa 


Wa  pmt  At  FORM  tm 

Umifonmi 

DeMouUn  Bros.  &  Go. 
1041  South  Fourth  St. 
GraaBvaia,  HL 


Conventions,  Contests,  Festivals 
and  Conferences 


Editor’s  Note — Secretaries  of  all 
National,  Section^  and  State  Asso¬ 
ciations,  correspondents  and  school 
music  directors,  please  send  an¬ 
nouncements  and  further  data  for 
this  column,  which  is  intended  to  be 
permanent  and  authoritative. 

^^ovember 

All-State  Orchestra  Conference,  Ur- 
bana.  Ill.  November  19,  20  and  21. 
Joseph  E.  Maddy,  director. 

December 

Music  Teachers’  National  Association, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  December  29- 
31.  Howard  Hanson,  president. 

February 

Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E. 
A.,  Detroit,  Mich.  February  21-26. 
National  high  school  chorus  will  be 
featured. 

^arch 

Southern  Conference  for  Music  Edu¬ 
cation,  Memphis,  Tenn.  March  11- 
13.  An  All-Southern  orchestra  and 
chorus  will  meet  in  connection  with 
this  conference.  Joseph  E.  Maddy 
will  conduct  the  orchestra  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Breach  of  Buffalo,  the  chorus. 
I 

Eastern  Music  Supervisors  Conference, 
Syracuse,  New  York.  March  18-20. 
t 

Southwestern  Music  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
March  24-27.  A  Southwestern 
orchestra  and  chorus  wilLmeet  with 
this  conference.  Russell  Morgan  will 
direct  the  orchestra,  and  the  chorus 
director  will  be  announced  later. 

S 

California  Music  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ence,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  March  30- 
April  2. 

I 

Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Association, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  March,  1931.  Lucille 
Robbins,  Lincoln,  president. 

t 

oApril 

Northwest  Music  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ence,  Spokane,  Wash.  April  6-10. 
An  All-Northwestern  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Roy  E.  Free- 
burg  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
is  being  planned  to  meet  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  conference. 


North  Central  Music  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  April 
13-17.  A  sectional  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  E.  Maddy 
and  a  chorus  under  Jacob  Evanson 
of  Flint,  will  appear  at  this  con¬ 
vention. 

I 

All-Chicago  High  School  Orchestra 
Recital,  Chicago,  Ill. 

t 

3iay 

National  High  School  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (Date  tenta¬ 
tively  set  for  early  part  of  May.) 

I 

Iowa  State  Teachers’  Association,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa.  May  19,  20,  21. 
Tolbert  Pierce,  president. 

S 

Ohio  Music  Teachers’  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

f 

National  High  School  Band  Contest, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  (Date  tentatively  set 
for  latter  part  of  May.) 

I 

New  England  Selected  Orchestra,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Harry  Whittemore,  con¬ 
ductor.  (Definite  date  later.) 

I 

June 

National  Education  Association,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  June  28- July  4. 

S 

Music  students  at  the  Central  high 
school  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Ignuiz  Pader¬ 
ewski  play  in  their  auditorium  Novem¬ 
ber  loth.  This  famous  pianist  is  giv¬ 
ing  76  recitals  in  this  country  during 
the  1930-1931  season,  traveling  as  far 
as  the  Pacific  coast. 

t 

Justified  pride  for  their  high  school 
band  is  displayed  by  the  students  of 
Springfield  high  school  of  Springfield, 
Ohio.  They  were  recently  chosen  as 
the  official  band  for  the  Sesquicen- 
tennial  meeting  at  the  Wittenberg 
stadium,  and  they  have  been  asked  to 
play  at  all  the  football  games  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg  College.  At  their  own  games, 
they  believe  some  of  their  opponents 
are  afraid  to  send  their  bands  for  fear 
of  being  showed  up.  Mr.  Humberger 
is  the  director. 
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Sheet  Music 

Now  Published  all  Instruments^^ 
Bands  Made  ^^Over  Night^* 

By  Moore  Band  Course 


Two  important  developments 
which  may  do  much  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  teaching  of  band 
music  and  to  stimulate  interest  in 
home,  school,  and  private  dance  or¬ 
chestras  have  just  been  made. 

The  Moore  Band  Course — a  com¬ 
plete  method  for  wrind  instruments 
and  drums,  designed  for  class  or  indi¬ 
vidual  instructions  has  been  published 
which  is  taking  the  pedagogical  world 
by  storm.  The  individual  book  forms 
have  been  prepared  by  E.  C.  Moore, 
associate  professor  of  Lawrence  Con¬ 
servatory,  Appleton,  Wise,  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Music  in  the  Appleton  public 
schools. 

The  course  leads  by  logical,  well- 
planned  steps  to  the  very  definite 
objective  of  enabling  the  students  to 
read  and  play  an  easy  grade  of  band 
music  correctly.  The  23  individual 
instrument  books  for  students  contain 
carefully  posed  illustrations,  a  very 
important  set  of  harmonized  major, 
melodic  and  harmonic  minor  and  chro¬ 
matic  scales,  and  give  the  basic  fun¬ 
damental  exercises  and  instructions 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  at¬ 
tain  anything  above  mediocrity. 

A  piano  (Conductor’s  Part)  and  a 
Teacher’s  Manual  are  also  published 
in  connection  with  this  course,  the  lat¬ 
ter  containing  suggestions  on  organi¬ 
zation  and  directing,  and  instructions 
about  transposition  and  other  difficult 
questions.  Even  a  chapter  upon  the 
making  of  oboe  reeds  is  included  and 
explained  so  clearly  that  an  average 
student  can*  learn  to  make  these  reeds 
in  a  short  time. 

These  books  are  bound  to  take  a 
great  amount  of  weight  off  the  in¬ 
structors’  shoulders  in  teaching  school 
musicians  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  student  the  individual  instruction 
in  the  fundamentals  which  an  instruc¬ 
tor  couldn’t  possibly  give  completely 
and  individually.  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 
of  New  York  is  the  publisher. 
Muld-Pait  Music 

The  other  important  development 
is  the  inauguration  of  sheet  music 
with  parts  for  the  whole  dance  orches¬ 
tra  at  the  same  price  as  in  the  past. 


This  means  that  popular  music  can 
now  be  played  by  an  improvised  ama¬ 
teur,  or  family  orchestra  without  all 
of  the  complications  of  transposing, 
“playing  by  ear’’  and  other  difficulties 
encountered  when  only  the  piano  and 
ukelele  parts  were  obtainable  in  sheet 
music. 

The  “Nu-Style”  Multi-Part  Editions 
enable  the  violinist,  saxophonist,  clar¬ 
inetist,  banjoist,  guitarist,  trumpeter, 
etc.,  to  join  with  the  pianist  in  play¬ 
ing  popular  music  almost  at  sight. 

The  inside  covers  of  the  music  and 
a  special  insert  give  these  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  various  instruments. 

Songs  which  have  already  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  new  form  are: 

Betty  Co-Ed. 

Once  in  May. 

Stein  Song. 

A  Good  Day. 

Down  the  River  of  Golden  Dreams. 

If  I  Had  a  Girl  Like  You. 

Around  the  Comer. 

It  Happened  in  Monterey. 

Ill  be  Blue  Just  Thinking  of  You. 

Us  and  Company. 

A  Big  Bouquet  for  You. 

What’s  the  Use. 

African  Serenade. 

Ill  Still  Belong  to  You. 

According  to  the  publishers,  Carl 
Fischer,  Inc.  of  New  York  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Radio  Music  Company 
group  to  issue  all  of  their  popular 
numbers  in  this  “Nu-Style’’  Edition. 


If  the  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  high  school 
band  has  anything  to  say  about  it,  the 
new  girls’  dmm  corps  is  going  to  have 
uniforms  before  very  long.  In  order  to 
help  the  girls  out,  the  high  school 
band,  augmented  by  ten  players  from 
the  municipal  band  under  the  direction 
of  Claude  R.  McCray  gave  a  band  con¬ 
cert  November  7th  to  raise  the  money 
for  the  uniforms. 

f 

Dorothy  Peterson,  violinist  and 
Ruth  Sibley,  ’cellist  of  the  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  high  school  orchestra,  appeared 
on  a  convocation  program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska. 


. .  for  Pep 
. .  for  Fun  and 
. .  for  Profit 

Learn  to  Play 
the  Xylophone 

No  matter  what  instrument  you 
play  now,  a  new  thrill  awaits  you 
in  a  Deagan  Xylophone. 

As  a  xylophonist  you  add  dash 
and  color  to ’the  orchestra,  win 
enthusiastic  applause  in  solo 
work,  are  an  eagerly  invited  guest 
at  parties,  entertainments,  etc. 

Despite  its 
brilliance, 
the  Xylo¬ 
phone  is 
easy  to  mas¬ 
ter.  No  tire¬ 
some  lip  or 
finger  exer¬ 
cises  —  you 
begin  to  play 
the  very  first 
day. 

Especially  Designed  for 
School  Musicians  and 
Collegiate  Orchestras 


In  insisting  on  a 
genuine  Deagan  in¬ 
strument  you  make 
sure  that  yours  is 
the  product  _  of  a 
world  authority  on 
pitch  and  tuning — 
an  authority  so 
well  recognised 
that  its  tuning  de¬ 
vices  are  in  daily 
use  at  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Paeke  in  enss  tS  inehat  Ion#;  weigh!, 
cossplets  with  cose,  lit. 


Master 

Lite-Wate  Xylophone 

A  full  three-octave  instrument 
equipped  with  resonators,  possess¬ 
ing  in  fullest  measure  the  rich  tonal 
beauty  of  a  genuine  Deagan  instru¬ 
ment,  so  ingeniously  designed  that 
it  may  be  set  up  or  taken  apart  in 
two  minutes — so  light  and  so  com¬ 
pact  that  it  can  be  carried  anywhere 
— and  so  low  in  price  that  nearly 
every  student  musician  can  afford  it. 


Free  Trial — A  Year  to  Pay 


The  coupon  brings  complete  de¬ 
tails — send  it  in  today. 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  INC.,  | 

3997  Deagan  Building,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the 
“Collegiate”  model  Xylophone. 

Name . . . 


I  Addrem.. 
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SACRIFICING 

PRIVATE  COLLEQION  OF 

VIOLINS 

25%  TO  50% 

On  the  Dollar 

VIOLIN  SALE — Italian,  French, 
German — both  Old  and  Modern 
being  offered  at  25%  to  50%  on 
the  dollar. 

MASTER  PROFESSIONAL 

NEW  VIOLINS 

at  $25.CXD  to  $35.00 

VALUES  WORTH  UP  TO  $150.00 

Violins  will  be  sent  for  5  day 
inspection,  purchaser  to  simply 
remit  express  charges.  Your 
violin  taken  in  trade  for  credit. 

TIME  PAYMENTS  as  low  as 
10%  down  payment.  Some  50 
Violins  at  $15.00  each.  Old 
valuable  Bows  at  big  bargains. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  with 
description  of  Bows  and  Violins. 
I  guarantee  every  purchase 
or  will  return  money  if  not 
satisfied  30  days  after  purchase. 

'THE  FIDDLE  SHOP" 

VM.  PETER  STOFFEL 
CoHcdor  el  Vletiai  let  90  yewi) 

3509  North  Av«.,  Milwauk««,Witc. 

Seed  let  "FeecMeet  el  Ibe  Ben  ■«"— fiee 


Satisfy  That  Desire 

Play  a 

WM.  S.  HAYNES 
FLUTE 

PICCOLO,  CLARINET 

Write  for  Beautiful  Catalog 

REX  ELTON  FAIR 

Exclusive  Distributor 
23  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  HL 
TeL  WebMer  7431 

REPAIRING  EXCHANGES 

Theodora  Troendle 

Pianist 
Composer 
Artist  Teacher 
Sherwood  Mask  School 
FINE  ARTS  BinLDING 
CHiaco 


Fretted  Instruments 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
ly  displace  the  harpsichord  and  the 
harp  in  the  affections  of  the  music- 
loving  public.  It  was  only  by  purchas¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  guitars  and  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  street  singers 
and  house-servants  who  were  taught 
to  strum  a  few  simple  chords  on  them, 
thus  giving  the  instruments  an  aura 
that  was  decidedly  neither  artistic  nor 
aristocratic  according  to  the  average 
opinion  of  those  times,  that  some  of 
the  makers  of  harps  and  harpsichords 
were  able  to  save  the  day  for  the  in¬ 
struments  they  manufactured. 

Whether  or  not  Cetto  gave  the 
guitar  its  modem  form,  it  shows 
plainly  the  influence  of  the  tuning 
evolved  for  the  bowed  string  choir.  Its 
four  lowest  strings  beginning  with 
the  sixth  or  lowest  are  tuned  to  E,  A, 
D,  and  G,  the  same  intervals  as  for 
the  four  strings  of  the  double  bass 
only  an  octave  higher  in  pitch.  These 
four  guitar  strings  are  used  for  bass 
tones  and  short  melodic  passages  suit¬ 
able  for  the  bass  register.  The  two 
additional  strings  are  tuned  to  B  and 
E  a  major  third  and  major  sixth  re¬ 
spectively  above  the  G  or  fourth 
string.  The  guitar  was  and  is  used 
primarily  as  an  accompanying  instru¬ 
ment,  and  these  intervals  for  the  two 
highest  strings  in  connection  with  the 
G  string  facilitate  the  production  of 
chords,  especially  in  keys  that  make 
possible  the  using  of  one  or  more  open 
strings. 

Guitar  Soloists 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  guitar  is 
not  usable  as  a  solo  instrument.  In 
the  hands  of  an  expert  it  is  extremely 
effective  for  solo  use,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  fretted 
instruments  for  this  purpose  when 
evaluated  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  artistic  effectiveness.  This  is  true 
to  such  an  extent  that  many  great 
musicians  have  been  strongly  at¬ 
tracted  to  it.  Berlioz,  who  is  often 
somewhat  euphemisti<»lly  <»lled  the 
“father  of  modem  orchestration,”  was 
unable  to  play  any  instmment  other 
than  the  guitar.  After  Paganinni  had 
gained  for  himself  the  distinction  of 
being  the  greatest  violinist  who  had 
ever  lived,  he  became  so  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  guitar 
that  he  temporarily  abandoned  the 
violin  and  retired  to  the  obscurity  of 
some  place  or  other  to  practice  on  the 
guitar  until  he  had  mastered  it,  then 
to  appear  as  a  guitar  virtuoso  of  as 
astonishing  attainments  as  he  had  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  he  possessed  as  a 
violinist.  He  soon  returned  to  the  vio¬ 
lin  as  possessing  greater  possibilities. 


NM.v.a.  rmr.orr. 

WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  very  valuable  booklet  for  all 
string  musicians,  describing  string 
making  and  winding,  and  giving 
details  regarding  the  wonderful 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings. 

Squier~Trued  Hermetically  Sealed 
wound  strings  are  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  at 
INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


V.  C.  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


Teachers  ol  the  Violin 

Thi*  wonderful  little  inslninenl,  the 

FIDDL-ETTE 

b  starting  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girb  In  the  study  of 
violin.  Its  low  price,  sturdy 
construction,  subdued  tone 
and  ease  of  handling  attract 
both  parent  and  child.  In¬ 
structors  handle  ten  in  eadi 
class.  Rapid  progress  Insures 
continued  study. 

Fiddl-ette  b  not  a  toy. 
Standard  Anger  board, 
strings  and  bow.  Ideal  for 
sdiools.  Reconunend  Fiddl- 
ette  to  parents  and  super- 
visors.  InL  sample  Fiddl- 
ette.  wltbbow.bag  A  «  _  ^ 
and  Inst.  bo^JA  Rf] 
sent  P.  P.  for....^O.J\/ 

Gassble  Hinged  Music  Co. 
22S  S.  Wabesh  Ave.,  Dept.  S, 
Cbicaso,IU. 

We  aUo  make  ike  Floto- 
ette,  CelUhette  and  Baee-iMe 
tu  eimilar  eonetruetUm  at 
souallg  aitraettve  prices. 
Ivrite  for  Teaekerd  Mamual. 


_ _ •‘etS 

ptammm.  Mor*  b*lp  thma  Poe 
c«t  telfri  wortk  of  eri* 
veto  Immm.  Hto  — ertte  of 

ebttBletBly  free. 


Modern  Flutee 
Building 
CLKHART.  INDIANA 


Don’t  fait  to  imentiom  The  School  Mmtician  when  writint  Adrettitert. 
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“Nonm  Bmttmr  Mmdm  Anywh*rm‘ 


or  aTwewTM 

Th«  Vibrator  lUad  haa  aa^^arai  gtoov  nni 
ninf  parallal  whkb  aapoaat  6bra*  givuif 
craaiar  vibrating  powar  aiid  a  baauiilol  raao 
cianc  tcNia. 

Aik  Yomr  Ora/ar  /or  Tfcrm 

H.  CHIRON  CO^  m  8th  New  York 


Music  Supervisors 


The  AmericanVioiin  System 
for  Beginners 

hy  LLOYD  LOAR,  Music  Master 


writer  of  many  auccesaful  Instruction 
and  textbooks.  Composer,  soloist  and 
pedago*. 

America's  greatest  course  of  class  or 
public  school  instructions  pubiislied. 
First  year  course  complete  in  six  vol¬ 
umes.  Second  year  course  will  be  ready 

Price  (per  volume)  5«  cents 


Published  by 

NICOMEDE  MUSIC  CO. 
Altoona,  Pa. 


Melville  J*  Webster 

Formerly  Solo  Clarinet — 

Inner,  Thaviu,  Weber 
Instructor  Clarinet  and  Saxophone 
Coaching  —  Finishing 
Pupils  with  foremost  bands 

School  Intiructioa  a  Specialty 


V 

Studio:  111'// W.  Marion  Street 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


V 

LIQUIDATION  SALE 

I 

Entire  stock  will  be  sold  of 

Old  and  Used  Violins  “Gemun- 

0 

der  Art"  Violins,  German  Vio- 

tins.  Bows,  Cases  and  Strings, 

L 

also  Wood. 

I 

Send  for  catalogs  S  and  discounts. 

N 

August  Gemunder 

c 

&  Sons 

a 

lit  West  42d  St.  New  Yo.  k 

KIFNX/  third  position 

I  TT  FaadaaiaaUI  Exatclsat  fot  Violin 

Fills  the  gap  betwi*cn  elcmoninry  irniii- 
ing  and  orchestra.  Primarily  fur  cinsa 
iiutruclion.  Short  exercises. 

ANDREW  MIKITA,  Murphysboro,  III. 


FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 

BAND  BOOK 

A  fine  book  for  any  band,  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult.  Pull  band.  Price  26c  per  book. 
Discount  to  schools.  Sample  copy  free. 


J.  B.  AGNEW,  PublithtT 
6444  Highland.  Kanm  Gty,  Mo. 


^RLs  Earn  Xmas  Money 

Wrttt  for  50  Sots  St.  Nicfaofos  Chrtstaoos  SooU. 
Sail  for  10c  a  act.  When  told  send  ua  #3.00  and 
J®"  knap  #2.00.  No  Work— Juat  Fun! 
S(.NicholaaSaalCo.  Do|K.869SM  Brooklyn, N. Y. 


but  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  an 
extremely  able  and  enthusiastic  gui¬ 
tarist.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  record 
that  he  used  the  guitar  very  much  in 
his  meteoric  concert  career,  he  prob¬ 
ably  found  it  lacking  in  the  dynamic 
impressiveness  necessaiy  to  his 
reputation  and  style  of  virtuosoship. 
But  the  influence  of  the  guitar  from 
that  time  on  is  reflected  in  his  playing 
of  the  violin  and  in  his  compositions. 
His  penchant  for  using  different  tun¬ 
ing  systems  temporarily  on  his  violin 
for  the  production  of  unusual  and 
astonishing  effects  can  be  traced  to  it. 
He  also  wrote  several  string  quartets 
for  various  combinations  of  violin, 
viola,  ’cello,  and  guitar.  Some  of  them 
are  very  good  music.  While  it  would 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  of  his 
creative  work  would  show  either  much 
depth  or  great  tenderness,  these  quar¬ 
tets  are  marked  with  considerable  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  thorough  understanding 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  instruments, 
a  quite  exact  feeling  for  what  is  effec¬ 
tive,  and  good  musical  taste.  They 
seem  to  be  much  the  best  of  anything 
he  wrote,  and  are  worthy  of  being 
heard — ^which  they  seldom  are. 

The  Banjo 

The  banjo,  the  remaining  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  modem  fretted  instru¬ 
ment  family  to  receive  our  attention 
and  perhaps  the  most  active  of  any  of 
them  during  the  last  few  years,  had 
quite  a  different  sort  of  progress  from 
either  the  mandolin  or  guitar  families. 
Lute  instruments  were  particularly 
favorites  of  Oriental  countries;  their 
civilization  being  centuries  older  than 
that  of  Europe,  would  naturally  have 
even  more  to  do  with  the  first  effective 
types  of  stringed  instruments.  Then 
during  that  long  period  of  artistic  and 
scientific  stagnation  in  Europe  known 
as  the  Dark  Ages,  Arabian  culture 
flamed  to  heights  and  brilliancy  truly 
admirable.  Contact  with  it  through 
the  Crusades  and  the  settlement  of 
southern  Spain  by  the  Moors  went  a 
long  ways  toward  awakening  Europe 
and  initiating  that  period  of  extreme 
esthetic  fertility  known  as  The  Renais¬ 
sance.  Definite  traces  of  this  influence 
are  found  in  our  astronomy,  medicine, 
mathematics,  alphabet,  and  many 
other  arts  and  sciences.  It  was  this  in¬ 
fluence  that  did  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
Europe  in  stringed  instrument  music 
through  the  introduction  of  improved 
lute  instruments,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  modern  music  as  it  is 
now. 

But  Moorish  culture  was  also  'in 
touch  with  the  barbaric  peoples  of 
Africa  and  the  highest  development 


UNIFORMS 


For 

School 

Bands 

Made  In 
Yonr 
School 
Colors 

Samples 

Sent 

On 

Reqnest 


HENDERSON  &  CO. 

ELEVENTH  &  RACE  STS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Join  the  N.  S.  B.  and  O. 
.  ASS’N  NOW! 


”GO  DOWN  MOSES” 

(Let  My  People  Go?) 

Stirring  C/s  Military  Band  March  arranged 
from  the  immortal  Spiritual  by  W.  C. 
Handy,  Composer  of  “^.1X)UIS  BLU^." 

**60  DOWN  MOSES” 

March  ha.s  extra  parts  for  “F”  SaxoplHNie. 
Introductery  Price  SOc. 

"FLORIDA  BLUES” 

An  excellent  “Blues”  arranged  for  full 
Military  Band.  A  novelty. 

Order  today — Introductory  Price  30c. 

HANDY  BROS.  MUSIC  CO.,  INC 

(HOMB  or  THB  BLUBS) 

1545  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Mention  you  un  ad  In  The  School  Mualcleii. 


MUSIC  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 
For  Band  and  Orchestra 

SENT  C.  O.  D.  PARCEL  POST  PAID 
ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U.  S. 

50c  Sellers,  7  (or  $3.25, 1 1  for  $5.00 

Send  for  “HOT  TIPS  ON  HIT 
TUNES”  listing  the  latest  orchestrations. 

Tune  in  tonight  and  take  down  the  titles 
of  tunes  you  want  us  to  send. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  solos,  folios  and 
instructors  for  all  instruments. 

Ask  ms  to  seUel  mmsU  for  you. 

Orchestra  Music  Supply  Company 

Vincent  M.  Sherwood,  Gm.  Mer. 

1  ass  MO AOW AY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

CsMe  SMnmx  OMSUPPLT.  N.  Y. 
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Show  Your  Card 

Be  a  full  fledged  "citizen.*’  Have  the  right  to  "vote.**  Enter  the 
contests.  Win  a  prize.  Show  your  card  for  reduced  RJl.  fares 
on  all  Association  trips. 

Entertaining!  Fascinating!  Thrilling! 

Being  a  member  gives  you  reduced-fare  railroad  rates  on  all 
association  trips  and  entitles  you  to  participate  in  all  of  the  State 
and  National  Contests;  Bands,  Or^estra,  Solo,  and  EnsemUe. 
Besides,  every  school  month,  you  get  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
official  magazine  of  your  own  association;  52  pt^es  of  intimate 
news;  entertainment;  association  activities  and  announcements; 
articles  by  America’s  best  musical  writers;  hundreds  of  pictures; 
fascinating,  thrilling,  fun. 

Important.  Do  This  Today 

The  anmuil  membership  fee  is  only  ^1.00  which  pays  for  every¬ 
thing  including  the  magazine.  Join  now.  Get  the  full  year’s  bene¬ 
fit.  We’ll  guarantee  you  mimy  times  your  dollar’s  worth.  Mail 
the  coupon  below  and  a  dollar  bill  today  sure. 

The  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND 
and  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  R  2900  Chicago,  Ill. 


- APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP- 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N. 

Office  of  the  Registrar, 

Room  2900,  230  No.  Ifichigan  Bird.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Gentlemen:  Please  enter  my  name  as  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  N.  S.  B. 
Ass’n  for  the  present  school  year,  1930-1931.  I  enclose  $1  in  full  payment.  I 
reccire  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  each  month. 


Were  you  a  member  last  year? . Age . . . 


Male  or  Female . . What  instrument  do  you  play?.. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  school  band?  Orchestra?  Both? 

Name  of  school . 


Name  of  Supervisor. 
Your  mail  address _ 


(Make  all  Monty  Or4trt,  Ckttk$,  tle^  ptytkli  to  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orehattra  Attociation.) 


of  the  late  idea  among  them  found 
itself  in  an  instrument  combining  the 
string  and  drum  idea — a  banjo  type 
instrument.  Even  the  name  shows  this 
influence.  One  of  the  Moorish  lutes 
was  known  as  a  pandore,  a  name 
handed  down  from  the  Greeks  with 
whose  culture  the  Moors  were  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar.  This  was  Africanized 
and  became  first  the  banjore  then  the 
banja,  being  applied  in  both  forms  to 
the  stringed  instrument  and  drum 
combination.  When  the  early  Amer¬ 
ican  colonists  helped  themselves  to 
large  numbers  of  Africans  to  do  the 
heavy  work  of  the  New  World  these 
enslaved  peoples  brought  with  them 
their  favorite  musical  instrument  and 
with  a  few  changes  it  became  the  five- 
string  banjo  of  the  present.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  the  banjo  got  its  name 
from  a  player  of  that  instrument  who 
flourished  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  His  name 
was  Joe  Sweeny,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  come  so  nearly  to  equalling 
the  effectiveness  of  a  complete  band 
that  he  was  called  Band-Joe  and  the 
instrument  he  exploited  became  known 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  banjo.  In 
view  of  the  African  name  of  banja  for 
the  instrument  this  seems  rather 
tenuous.  In  his  Notes  On  Virginia 
written  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
Jefferson  refers  to  the  music  produced 
by  the  slaves  on  an  instrument  they 
called  the  banja. 

Guitars  were  manufactured  in  this 
country  as  early  as  1836  but  the  in¬ 
strument  did  not  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion  until  the  mandolin  was  popular¬ 
ized  in  the  eighties  by  the  Spanish 
Students.  As  a  companion  instrument 
to  the  mandolin  the  guitar  was  then 
more  in  the  limelight  for  a  time. 

American  Improvements 

Improvements  in  the  fretted  instru¬ 
ments  that  have  brought  them  to  tiieir 
modem  form  are  entirely  the  work 
of  American  makers  and  artisans.  As 
introduced  into  this  country,  the  banjo 
was  primitive  indeed;  guitars  were 
more  effective  musically  but  discon¬ 
certingly  fragile  in  constmetion  and 
rather  light  in  tone;  the  mandolin  was 
of  course  of  the  bowl-type,  it  had  the 
violin  tuning  but  was  in  other  ways 
lacking.  These  instruments  in  short 
were  of  the  same  acoustic  efficiency 
as  the  lutes  that  had  been  displaced  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  by  the  violin 
family.  Lute  type  instraments  had  not 
improved  except  in  the  matter  of  tun¬ 
ing  since  that  time.  What  American 
makers  did  to  improve  them  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  improved  instru¬ 
ments  now  available  will  be  described 
in  our  next  installment. 


Not  only  moderate  in  price,  but  factory  guaranteed  as  to  quality 
—  this  is  the  most  important  faa  about  Pan-American  instru¬ 
ments  which  enables  you  to  buy  with  such  absolute  confidence. 
Consider  how  important  it  is  to  know  who  aaually  made  the  instrument 
you  purchase  —  and  to  know,  too,  that  the  maker  stands  squarely  behind 
his  product  with  a  guarantee  that  protects  you. 

Pan-American  instruments  for  band  and  orchestra  represent  the  finest 
musical  values  ever  presented.  Choose  any  instrument  in  the  complete 
line  —  you  can  be  sure  of  accurate  scale,  beautiful  tone,  dependable  mech¬ 
anism  and  beautiful  finish. 

Easy  playing  feature  makes  Pan- 

P'tIPVM  Pnn- A  m^rir'nn  Americans  especially  popular  in  the 
Ce'  t y  I  I  I  K  \  III  w  I  I  Vrf  Vl  I  I  school  band  and  orchestra  —  as  well 

as  among  professionals.  The  moderate 
price  range  and  payment  plan  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  own  one  of  these 
r  I  I  fine  instruments.  Send  now  for  details, 

factory  Guarantee  mentioning  instrument 


carries  a 


THE 
3  4  -  H 
NEW 
BROADWAY 
TROMBONE 


PAN-AMERICAN 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  AND  CASE  COMPANY 
1121  Pan-American  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Trombones  take  first  line  position  in  the  marching  band  —  and  you  can  quickly 
qualify  as  a  first  line  player  with  the  handsome  New  Broadway  model.  Quality 
built  in  every  detail,  with  air  tight,  carefully  ground  slides,  perfea  balance,  and 
smooth,  easy  slide  aaion.  Pan-American  slide  lock  prevents  slides  from  falling 
to  the  floor  and  being  damaged. 

In  handsome  silver  finish  with  gold  bell  and  with  standard  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  mouthpiece  and  music  lyre  only  $48.  Obtainable  also  in  brass  at  $35,  and 
in  gold  finishes  up  to  $124. 

FREE  TRIAL,  EASY  PAYMENTS.  Prove  the  quality  in  your  own  playing. 
Send  now  for  details  of  trial  offer  on  the  New  Broadway  trombone  or  any  other 
Pan-American  instrument.  No  obligation  to  you,  of  course.  Write  today. 


Don’t  foil  to  mention  The  Sthool  Mutieion  when  writing  Advertisers, 


CARL  FISCHER  NATIONAL  EN^ii^LE  AIRIES 


FIFTY  YEARS  PIONEERING  IN  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


A  new  and  sensationally  successful  approach  to  instrumental  class  playing  has  been  discovered 
as  the  result  of  years  of  experimental  work  with  young  children.  This  logical  method — the 
Song  Approach  bridges  the  gap  between  public  school  singing  and  instrumental  playing  by 
applying  the  popular  folk-tunes  the  children  have  sung  from  the  earliest  grades  to  orchestral 
forms  of  musical  expression  and  performance. 

Four  and  Twenty  Folk  Tunes 


A  Creative  Instrumental  Primer  for  Young  Bands  and  Orchestras 
by  IRVING  CHEYETTE,  M.  A.  —  (Director  of  Instrumental  Music, 

Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  High  Schools  of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University.) 

sets  forth  this  method.  It  also  develops  creative  ability  by  teaching  the  children  to  participate 
in  the  construction  of  original  themes  in  the  various  orchestral  forms. 

Regular  School  Instrumentation 

PRICES:  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Piano  (Conductor’s)  Part . ^1.50  Other  Parts . ^.50 

Send  for  descriptive  circular 


and — for  further  study 


Modern  School 
Graded  Orchestra  Books 


IN  THREE  VOLUMES 


Volume  I.  Elementary.  Vols.  I  and  III  Composed,  Selected,  Edited  and  Arranged  by  Charles 
J,  Roberts — Simplification,  Text  and  Annotations  by  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Stringham. 
(Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.) 

Volume  II.  Intermediate.  Selected,  Edited  and  Arranged  by  Joseph  E.  Maddy  and  Charles 
J.  Roberts — Simplification,  Text  and  Annotations  by  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Stringham. 

Volume  III.  Advanced  Intermediate.  (For  Authorship,  see  Vol.  I.) 

This  series  of  interesting  educational  material  by  well-known  pedagogs  is  so  designed  that  any  combination 
of  instruments  may  be  used,  thus  overcoming  the  problems  of  limited  or  unusual  instrumental  groups  so  often 
met  with  in  class  instruction.  The  parts  are  arranged  in  several  lines  of  progressive  grades  of  difficulty,  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  students  of  various  degrees  of  advancement  to  join  in  the  ensemble. 

( Regular  School  Instrumentation  with  simplified  parts.) 

PRICES:  Orchestra  Parts,  each . ^.50  Piano  Conductor . ^.75 

Write  for  ''On  Approval”  copy  of  Piano  Conductor  Part. 


At  last,  the  bridge  has  been  crossed! 


Carl  Fischer.^Inc. 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


COOPER  SQUARE  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  the  celebrated  MOORE  BAND  COURSE 


